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PROGRESS OF THE WAR OUTLINED 


U. S. AID IS A BIG FACTOR. 


“| be best American traditions are 
being splendidly lived up to and 
carried forward by Uncle Sam’s 
crusaders in stricken France. The only 
criticism made of our troops is_ that 
they are, if anything, over-eager to get 
at the Huns. This is a good fault how- 
ever for it is giving the Huns a touch 
of their own “frightfulness” and is 
causing the cold creeps 


erwise we can be sure they would not 
have allowed these weeks of summer— 
the best fighting season of the year— 
to elapse without striking heavier 
blows. They are planning another 
great offensive—probably two offens- 
ives, one in France and one in Italy or 
Macedonia. But things are not work- 
ing out so satisfactorily as they plan- 
ned. The allies are maintaining su- 
periority in the air and are every day 


ing over the allied lines and doing dam- 
age or learning what is going on on our 
side. When the Teutons allow a lull 
in the fighting it always means that 
they are preparing for some new devil- 
try, but the more they thresh around in 
their cage the sooner they will kill 
themselves, so the allies are compla- 
cently awaiting events. The Hun sol- 
diers in both France and Italy had 
been egged on with promises of rich 

loot. The German officers 





to run up and down their 
backs, The new soldier 
has to learn that he must 
not sprint into battle at 
such speed as to get 
ahead of his support or 
pass beyond the object- 
ives that have been 
agreed on, or worst of 
all to plunge into the 
barrage from his own 
side, which is intended 
to sweep up the enemy. 
All soldiers have to re- 
ceive their “baptism of 
fire” before they can tone 
down their impetuosity 
and learn to be cool and 
save their strength for 








the critical moment, But 
our boys are doing won- 
ders—such wonders that 
not only are the British 
and French military commanders and 
observers enthusiastic over them but 
even the Hun authorities themselves 
are beginning to place a higher rating 
on them, Up to this time, as we know, 
the Huns have sought to brush us 
Americans away as if we were only 
flies, but they are finding, to their sor- 
row, that we will not be dismissed so 
easily. A German “intelligence” report 
which was captured a day or two ago 
says that it has become necessary to 
revise the estimate made of American 
resistance. The Americans do not run 
away when they are attacked, nor do 
they show the nervousness of “amateur” 
soldiers; they are aggressive and fear- 
less; their motto is to “kill or be 
killed”, and they will not give up in- 
formation, this German officer reported. 
We must not suppose that the whole 
German army is scared to death at our 
army yet, but there is no question that 
the demonstration made by us has in 
large measure forced the Hun war ex- 
perts to recast their plans and take sec- 
ond thought as to what is coming. Oth- 
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in Franeée told their men 
that they would be in 
Paris very soon and that 
they would then fatten 
on the fleshpots and lit- 
erally swim in wine. In 
Italy a similar story was 
told. The Austrians had 
got everything ready for 
the capture of Venice. 
The military officials who 
were to take charge and 
rule the city were named 
and the entire staff as- 
sembled, with all para- 
phernalia, Plans were 
ga prepared to the last de- 

“=| tail, and all the conquer- 
- = ed territory was to be 








dropping many tons of bombs on their 
railroad junctions, concentration bases, 
munition stores, etc., thus hampering 
their operations. At the same time the 
Hun airmen are prevented from hover- 
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U.S. Steamer H. L. Pratt. Which Was Torpedoed by U-Boat During Recent 
Raid on Our Coasts, but Was Saved by Being Run Ashore and Beached. 


skinned of everything 
valuable, But in both cas- 
es these roseate schemes 
have proved as evasive 
as arainbow. The allied linein France 
has been bent back badly but it has not 
broken in any place. In Italy the re- 
cent severe defeat of the Austrians has 
been followed up by numerous minor 
victories for the Italians. The invaders 
have been driven back out of the delta 
of the Piave river, where they lost 
thousands of soldiers who had been 
ordered to hold their ground no mat- 
ter what came. It is hardly correct 
however to say “ground” in this case, 
for the low-lying shore of the Adriatic 
in that region is marshy and much of 
the fighting had to be done in mud 
knee-deep or waist-deep. The Italian 
warships aided in driving the Austrians 
back in the Piave delta. New luster was 
added to the fame of the American 
army on Independence Day, when a 
lot of our boys who had not been in 
any engagement before were initiated 
into the hottest kind of fighting by as- 
sisting the Australians to attack and 
capture the village of Hamel, in Picar- 
dy, on the Somme, just east of Amiens. 
This was one of the points where the 
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Huns had driven a dangerous wedge 
into the allied front. 

A large number of tanks took part in 
this attack, which was one of the most 
successful of the sort during the war. 
The operation was preceded by the us- 
ual bombardment. Then under cover 
of a smoke screen the tanks went lum- 
bering forward to break up the barbed- 
wire entanglements and destroy the 
nests of machine-guns. 

The Huns were taken entirely by sur- 
prise and were thrown into a panic. 
The Australian and American infantry- 
men came following, and they finished 
up the job. Owing to the use of the 
tanks, the losses on our side were re- 
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net they lost most of their bravado and 
gave up. Many of the officers who have 
been made prisoner have vented their 
spite by abusing Americans and threat- 
ening us with the kaiser’s vengeance. 

The next morning the Germans made 
a counter-attack on Hamel but they 
were not only driven off with severe 
losses but they left more prisoners in 
the hands of the allies and eight Amer- 
icans and 20 Canadians who had been 
taken prisoner by them on the Fourth 
were recovered. 

The French also sprang an attack in 
the region southwest of Soissons and 
gained some important local positions 
and took prisoners. Altogether the 











Wounded “Tommies” Who Have Been Brought by Motor Ambulance to Hospital. All 
Such Cases Receive Initial Attention at Dressing Stations Close Behind Fighting Lines. 


markably small, whereas the Huns 
paid a heavy price in casualties. All of 
those who were in the village were 
either killed or captured. 

“Kill, kill, kill” was the battle-cry of 
our boys, and they carried it out. An- 
other cry that was constantly dinged 
into the ears of the Huns was “Lusi- 
tania; remember the Lusitania”. The 
Huns are destined to find that their 
sinking of a passenger liner and killing 
of over 100 Americans was one of the 
costliest blunders they ever made, and 
a blunder for which they will be made 
to pay a terrible price in blood. 

Over 1500 prisoners were taken in 
the Hamel attack, and the allied line 
was shoved forward to a maximum 
depth of a mile and a half, along a 
front of four miles. Many officers were 
taken when the dtigouts, caverns and 
cellars of the village were mopped up. 
The entire headquarters outfit were 
rounded up and they were given their 
choice of surrendering or having a 
hand-grenade lobbed into them. 

In several cases German officers were 
iso stuck-up that they refused to sur- 
render to anyone but superior officers, 
lor to be searched. But when they were 
disarmed and stimulated with a bayo- 


fighting on the western front during 
the week left over 5000 Huns in the 
hands ofthe allies. 

The total American casualties from 
all causes since the beginning of the 
war have now reached nearly 11,000. 
This seems a big number, but the Brit- 
ish casualties for the past week alone 
were over 17,000, and this was reported 
as showing “a considerable falling-off”. 
The total British casualties for May 
were nearly 170,000 and for June near- 
ly 150,000. So we can see that even 
now our participation in the war oper- 
ations is on a comparatively small scale. 

The British airmen downed 170 Ger- 
man planes in the last week and suffer- 
ed a loss of 36 planes themselves. Our 
airmen are growing more numerous 
and more masterful every day and they 
are showing the Huns that they can 
take care of themselves. Not only that 
but in a number of encounters they 
have scored_telling victories in the air 
even when heavily outnumbered. 


It’s the “Bois des Americains” Now. 


The French general in command in 
the Chateau Thierry region on the 
Marne, where our marines covered 
themselves with glory, announced that 


in memory of the fine work they did 
there the Belleau wood wo be 
known in future as the “Bois des Ameri- 
cains” (pronounced “B’wah days Am- 
er-i-kang”), or the “Wood of the Amer- 
icans.” In France the word “bois” is 
applied to small patches of timber, 
while “foret” (pronounced “fo-ray”) is 
applied to extensive forest reserves, 
mostly owned by the nation. Much of 
the fighting in France in this war has 
been done in “bois” or small wooded 
patches—but in most cases there is 
very little of the timber actually stand- 
ing. 

In this same region our troops scored 
another nice little success just before 
the Fourth, when they stormed and 
captured the village of Vaux, just west 
of Chateau Thierry. We have always 
heard a good deal about German thor- 
oughness (especially from the Ger- 
mans), but they found this time that 
they. were the victims of American 
thoroughness. It is a settled part of 
our military practice for our soldiers, 
when about to make an advance into 
hostile territory, to be provided with 
small maps of the place showing every 
detail so far as known. The wisdom of 
this was learned largely in the Philip- 
pines, and it was also used in Cuba, 
Mexico, Haiti, etc. In countries where 
the houses are mainly of masonry it is 
easy for them to be used as small forts, 
and unless the invaders know exactly 
what they are about they may find 
themselves at the mercy of the defend 
ers. 

Every man who went into Vaux had 
his little map and knew just where he 
was expected to go, what he would be 
likely to find there and how to deal 
with the situation. Accordingly the 
attack went off with as much system 
and smoothness as if it had been a well- 
organized movie rehearsal. The affair 
was started at one o’clock in the morn- 
ing and it was almost all over before 
the enemy knew what was going on. 

The Huns in the village kept sending 
desperate calls for help to their regi- 
mental headquarters in the rear. At 
last their only means of communica- 
tion was a single messenger dog. Rein- 
forcements could not be sent up and 
finally they were all cleaned out. Quite 
a nice bunch of prisoners were taken, 
which brought up the total bag of Huns 
made by our boys so far to nearly 500. 

The Americans fought like wild men 
and they reached all their objectives. 
As a result of this brilliant exploit they 
advanced the allied line over a mile, 
for a distance of three miles, and re- 
covered not only the village but also a 
stretch of the Paris road. 

The Huns now never know when 
the Americans may pounce on them. 
Three of our boys the other night made 
an excursion for a mile into the Hun 
lines. They came to a house which was 
guarded by a sentry. They killed the 
sentry and went in and captured two 
Boches and marched them back as pris- 
oners to our lines, without a mishap. 


Russia a Problem for Both Sides. 


If Russia is a doubtful and danger- 
ous element for us, it is also a fact that 
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she is keeping the Teutons guessing. 
Theoretically she is out of the war, but 
practically she may rise up and throw 
off the Lenine-Trotzky control any time 
and make it hot for the Huns. 

Count von Mirbach, one of the most 
unscrupulous of the German school of 
diplomats, has just been assassinated in 
Moscow, and this act may entail almost 
as long a chain of consequences as the 
killing of the Austrian crown-prince 
which was the pretext for starting the 
war. Germany of course will argue 
that since the bolsheviks are unable to 
preserve order, the government must 
be taken over by her. She didn’t care 
as long as the bolsheviks were murder- 
ing only Russians but when the law- 
lessness caught a sacred German then 
of course it became something that 
could not be tolerated. 

Of course the Trotzky and Lenine 
gang will have to make their peace 
with Germany by giving her a new 
mortgage on Russia’s birthright. Things 
are fast coming to a head. The allied 
nations are going to exert themselves 
in Russia in some way but the exact 
plan is not yet matured. President Wil- 
son is cautious, for he wants to adopt a 
course which will be welcomed by the 
Russians and not resented or opposed. 
Everything depends on the impression 
that is to be made on the Russian mass- 
es, who are ignorant and easily led 
astray but who are naturally docile and 
well-disposed. 

Trouble is brewing at three special 
points in Russia, widely separated. 
These are, first at Moscow in the west; 
second at Kola, in the north, on the 
Murmansk coast of the Arctic ocean, 
and third at Vladivostok, the Pacific 
port of Siberia. In the Kola region the 
Russians are rallying round the en- 
tente allies and are mobilizing to fight 
either the Germans, the Finns or the 
bolsheviks. 

The allies have large stores of food- 
stuffs and. war materials there and 
these will be gobbled up by the Ger- 
mans if possible. It is reported that 
the Germans are sending an army into 
that region and it may be there will be 
a clash there. 

The situation at Vladivostok is some- 
what similar. Various anti-bolshevik 
elements have been trying to assert 
themselves in Siberia ever since the 
soviets sold Russia out to Germany. 
The latest and most important develop- 
ment is the capture of Vladivostok by 
Czecho-Slovak forces and the snatch- 
ing of control from the “reds” by them. 

The Czecho-Slovaks in Siberia num- 
ber about 20,000 soldiers—who were 
formerly forced into the Austrian army 
and who were in Russia as war pris- 
oners when .-the Brest-Litovsk “peace” 
was arranged. They have nothing in 
common with the Teutons and would 
much rather fight against them than 
for them, 

News reports from Russia are slow, 
meager and contradictory. But it seems 
pretty certain that these Czech-Slavs 
have gained the mastery not only in 
Viadivostok but also at Urkutsk and 
pretty well along the line of the Siberi- 


an railroad from Lake Baikal to the Pa- 
cific. 

British and Japanese troops were 
landed at Vladivostok to “enforce neu- 
trality”. But it is well understood that 
the allies favor the Czecho-Slovaks, 
since the bolsheviks have done nothing 
but play into the hands of the Teutons 
and betray the allies and the Russian 
people alike. The French government 
has formerly recognized the Czecho- 
Slovak nation and has incorporated 
several regiments of their troops in 
France into the French army, to fight 
for liberty. 

The unfolding of events in Russia 
will be awaited with great anxiety and 
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portant amendments added to the bill in 
the senate was one authorizing the rais- 
ing of a “Slav legion”, to be made up of 
Slavs, Jugo-Slavs, Czecho-Slavs, Poles, etc., 
in this country. who are technically alien 
enemies but who want to volunteer to help 
lick Germany. Another item provides for 





the equipment and training of a Pan- 
American army—to be drawn from the 


Central and South American countries that 
have joined us in the war or broken off 
relations with Germany. It will be possi- 
ble to draw on a material source of man- 
power in these directions in case of need. 





Senate Rejects Cloture. Though the sen- 
ate has many times come close to adopting 
a cloture or “gag” rule, to cut off debate 
and prevent fihbustering, it has always 

















Scene in Vladivostok, Siberia, Which Has Just Been Seized from Bolsheviks by Czech- 


Slav Forces. 


interest. As soon as the Russian peo- 
ple show the slightest sign of being 
amenable to reason and justice, the al- 
lies will find ways to help them on a 
most generous scale, with food, rail- 
road materials, cash and expert help. 
But the German propagandists are hard 
at work among the Russians, telling 
them that Germany is their only true 
friend and that the entente nations are 
only waiting to fleece them. And as 
Germany is on the spot and has their 
sar, she has the advantage. Conse- 
quently it is a big problem to know 
what is the most expedient course to 
pursue. 


[[ Government Neves] 


Senate Passes Army Bill. The senate, af- 
ter much discussion of various proposals, 
finally passed the annual army appropria- 
tion bill, carrying the biggest lump sum 
ever voted in any measure in any country 
—namely 12 billions. The bill provides 
for increases of the army of about three 
million men. There was strong sentiment 
in favor of setting the mark at five mil- 
lion and extending the draft age to in- 
clude all from 18 to 45 years of age, but 
it was voted down. One of the most im- 








Picture Shows Line of Hungry People Waiting to Buy Loaf of Bread. 


balked at the last minute. The chance for 
unrestricted debate in the senate is re- 
garded by many as a safeguard against 
hasty and vicious legislation which it is 
important to preserve. As a matter of fact 
the party in power can always force action 
if it really wants to. The other day the 
subject was forced to the front again but 
by a vote of 41 to 34 the senate decided to 
remain a deliberative forum, and not be- 
come a mere “rubber stamp” to register 
the mandates of a secret party caucus or 
some outside cabal or boss. 

Locating Enemy Property. Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian Palmer asks the public to 
aid in the locating of property in the Unit- 
ed States owned by the enemy. By care- 
fully noting the people now classed as en- 
emy aliens and ascertaining the property 
owned by them, together with the names 
of executors, administrators and custodi- 
ans, and reporting them to the proper offi- 
cials material aid to the country would be 
given, he says. 





Insignia for Soldiers. Soldiers who have 
seen more than six months service over- 
seas are permitted to wear gold chevrons 
on their sleeves. Those who are recalled 
from France before finishing a half-year 
of service are authorized to wear blue 
chevrons. The order applies to officers, 
field clerks and privates. 
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THE ESSENCE OF CUARENT ATNRS 


A Summary for Busy Readers, of the Significant Doings and Discussions of the Day 








Peace by the Sword Only. 


MERICA’s Fourth of July message 
A to the world was unequivocal 

and emphatic—ships, ships, ships 
—force, force, force—war to the knife 
and knife to the hilt—no compromise 
with kaiserism and no peace that is 
not based on freedom, self-government 
and justice. There was very little con- 
solation for the kaiser and his fellow 
brutes anywhere along the line, either 
over here or over there. 

President Wilson, on the most beau- 
tiful Fourth of July known in many 
vears, stood in the Shadow of Washing- 
ton’s tomb at Mt. Vernon, 16 miles be- 
low Washington on the Potomac, and 
in the presence of a notable assemblage 
of people including not only hosts of 
native Americans but foreign-born cit- 
izens of 35 different nationalities, de- 
livered an address which will ring 
round the world, giving new hope and 
inspiration to all oppressed peoples and 
giving the Huns reason to pause and 
consider the doom that is in store for 
them. The president’s address on this 
momentous occasion will be found ‘else- 
where in this paper. 

On the same day in New York Secre- 
tary of the Navy Daniels proclaimed 
the miraculous feats being achieved in 
the way of creating ships to carry our 
troops abroad and keep them supplied. 
Over 400,000 tons of ships were being 
launched as part of the celebration of 
Independence Day, he said, and thus in 
a single day this country had put into 
the water more tonnage than the Huns 
had sunk for us in the entire course of 
their U-boat warfare. 

About 68,000 tons of our vessels were 
sunk before we entered the war, and 
285,000 tons since, he explained. He 
added that Germany’s recent subma- 
rine activities on our coasts had result- 
ed in the loss of only 25,000 tons of 
ships, whereas in the same period 130,- 
(00 tons of new ships had been 
launched. 

Declaring that there was “no crime 
of secret diplomacy, no betrayal of the 
hospitality of other nations, no sabo- 
tage, no plotting, no treason, no dis- 
honoring of women, no murder of inno- 
cents,” of which Prussianism has not 
been guilty in this war, Secretary Dan- 
iels said that there remains now no 
conclusion except that the German na- 
tion has lost its soul. Reason and jus- 
tice, he said, were mocked and there re- 
mains now no forum but the battlefield 
and no argument but the argument of 
superior force. 

“Our boys hasten to this arena with 
right and backed by the unlimited re- 
sources of this great nation,” Mr. Dan- 
iels said. “It may take weeks, it may 
take months, it may take years. But 
America has never taken up arms ex- 
cept for liberty and has never sheathed 
its sword except in victory, and the 


boys will come back home conquerors 
in a war. which will give the same inde- 
pendence to all nations that the Fourth 
of July, 1776, insured for America.” 
Secretary of War Baker, speaking at 
a big gathering in Chicago, also cited 
America’s achievements in-this war to 
prove how earnest we are. He told 
how a year ago “the Germans regarded 
the United States with contempt, but 
now a million Americans face them in 
the trenches from the Channel to the 




















Snapshot of President Wilson. He is Es- 
corted by Two Watchful Secret Service 
Men, Who Constantly Accompany Him. 


Swiss frontier, fighting them as bravely 
as any antagonist they ever met or ever 
will meet.” And besides these million 
men in France, he added, there are “a 
million and a half more just like them 
in the training camps of this country, 
and as many more in the homes as are 
necessary.” He declared that the war 
‘an have but one result and that is a 
league of nations to enforce justice and 
liberty. 





Ships Now Gaining on U-Boats. 


Though there was a time during the 
early part of the U-boat campaign, 
about a year ago, when it looked as if 
the Germans might win with their 
“frightfulness”, gradually the allied na- 
tions have been getting control of the 
situation until now it can be definitely 
announced that they are ahead of the 
game and are going to keep on gaining 
until the grand final showdown. 

It is not going to be an easy victory, 





for the Huns are desperate and they 
will leave nothing undone, no matter 
what sacrifices it may involve, in order 
to win the day and save their hides. 
The allies are not making the mistake 
of underrating or despising their ene- 
mies in a military way; they know 
that they have to deal with veritable 
fiends who are devoid of all sense of 
honor and cannot be decent and who 
can be conquered only by the most un- 
remitting vigilance and determination 
backed by supreme compelling force. 

The first half of the calendar year 
1918, which is the second half of the 
fiscal year, is now completed, and we 
can look back with genuine satisfaction 
on what has been accomplished, espe- 
cially in the last several months. Up- 
wards of 80 vessels, including 17 war- 
ships, made the grand splash on the 
Fourth, thus putting on record the 
most meaningful celebration of the day 
that has ever been known. A shipyard 
at Superior, Wis., opened the day at 
just 12:01 a. m. by launching a 3500-ton 
steamer, and from that time on there 
were things doing in almost every ship- 
yard in the country. 

Our shipbuilding industry was a 
small matter up to the period of the 
war, when it took a tremendous jump 
in response to the great demand for 
shipping. In the year ending with 
June, 1916, we built 350,000 tons; the 
next year the output doubled, and in 
the last year it has again doubled. In 
the last six months alone we produced 
over a million tons of ships, or more 
than we had altogether engaged on 
the high seas before the war. 

The ships we are now building are 
“fabricated” or “standardized” and are 
of sizes and designs which best suit 
them for general purposes. No smal! 
steamers are being built and on the 
other hand no great record-breakers— 
the largest launched on the Fourth be- 
ing under 13,000 tons. 

The Bethlehem Co. made a world’s 
record by launching 49,000 tons ofships 
in one yard on this one day. One of 
these ships—a 12,000-tonner—also broke 
all records for swift construction, it 
having taken but 37 days to complete 
the hull after the keel was laid. If 
such performances as this had been re- 
ported before the war they would have 
been dismissed as utterly beyond the 
bounds of possibility, but now they are 
taken as a matter of course. 

Even with this wonderful record, 
this country has still not quite caught 
up with England, the champion ship- 
builder of the world. But she is now 
only a little ahead of us and it is ex- 
pected that we will pass her soon. A 
large part of the work in English yards 
has to be devoted to repairing war and 
merchant vessels that have been dam- 
aged, and so it is not possible to pro- 
duce as large a tonnage of new vessels 
there as otherwise might be. 

The British and American yards in 
the last half-year have not produced 
quite as many ships as have been de- 
stroyed by the Huns, but when we 
count the additions to the allies’ fleets 
from all sources we find that the situa- 
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tion is very satisfactory. Nearly 700,- 
000 tons of interned ships were annex- 
ed from the Teutons when this country 
entered the war. Then 200,000 tons of 
Dutch vessels which Holland was mak- 
ing no use of were commandeered and 
added to the common fleet. So that 
Uncle Sam at the close of the fiscal 
year had nearly 30,000 vessels, large 
and small, or a total of over 10 million 
tons, under the stars and stripes. Our 
output of ships for the past year has 
been more than double that of the Ger- 
man yards in their greatest boom year 
before the war. 

In the main the warships that are 
now being turned out are destroyers of 
the fastest type. These are destined to 
pursue and hunt down the Hun sub- 
marine sharks, But now that the 
smergency work is being got so well in 
hand, the completion of the three-year 
naval program which was adopted in 
1916 is to be undertaken, Of the 156 
vessels of different types then author- 
ized -by congress, 48 remain to be laid 
down. 

Congress in the last year has appro- 
priated no less than three and a quar- 
ter billion dollars for the navy. The 
enlisted strength of the navy has been 
increased from 87,000 to over 131,000. 
The additional crews are needed to 
man the new ships that are being put 
in commission. In addition to the reg- 
ular navy, a total of 200,000 seamen and 
20,000 officers will be required to oper- 
ate the vessels of the merchant marine 
that are to be finished and put in serv- 
ice. The recruiting and training ma- 
chinery of thé navy will aid in get- 
ting this large number of men ready 
to assume their important duties. 

C. M. Schwab, manager of shipbuild- 
ing, has been very influential in get- 
The 
two agencies he has enlisted for this 
purpose, he says, are enthusiasm and 
rivalry. He makes the workers realize 
that the world is looking to them to do 
their very utmost, and that they must 
make every stroke count. He gets the 
shipyards of this country to compete 
with one another for records, and 
wants them also to beat the British 
records if possible. 

There have been a good many rivet- 
ing contests, both in this counfry and 
England. Charles Knight, a negro 
worker at the Sparrows Point yard 
near Baltimore, won a prize as cham- 
pion riveter offered by the London 
Mail by driving 4875 rivets in one 
workday. Since then a number of 
much higher records, running up to 
rearly 8000 rivets a day, have been 
made by riveting gangs here and 
abroad, under favorable conditions. 

The labor unions of course are 
strongly opposed to riveting contests, 
prizes, bonuses and everything else that 
is calculated to speed up production 
beyond the conventional pace or in- 
duce workers to do more than they 
might naturally be inclined to do. The 
idea of the labor leaders always has 
been that there was not enough work 
to go round and hence that it was nec- 
essary to put in as much time as possi- 





ble doing it, in order that no-one might 
be deprived of a job. 

This idea always was a fallacy and 
in a time like this it becomes treason. 
In the easy-going days before the war 
it was considered a good day’s work 
to put in several hundred rivets. The 
unions have served notice on the gov- 
ernment that they will not stand for 
very much of this contest and rivalry 
business. 

Chairman Hurley of the shipping 
board has warned them however that 
the creation of ship tonnage is the main 
thing to be considered in the present 
world crisis and that old obstructive 
tactics must be suspended. He says 
he thittks that “the introduction of the 
sporting element into shipbuilding has 











Edison and Schwab at Launching of Steam- 
er “Agawam”; Also Miss Ward, Who Was 
Sponsor for the Ship in the Ceremonies. 


lent a zest to it which will turn out 
ships more quickly.” And,he adds: 
“Certainly it has been a big jump from 
a few hundred rivets to 6000 or so in 
a day; the contests have shown what 
can be done.” 

Rivets constitute an index by which 
we may gauge the production of ships. 
The shipbuilding program for 1918 call- 
ed for the driving of over 300 million 
rivets, or a daily average of nearly 
900,000. During the early part of the 
year, when the unions would not allow 
piecework or other methods for in- 
creasing output, the daily average of 
rivets was far below the required num- 
ber, but since the introduction of mod- 
ern methods and the adoption of short- 
cuts and time-saving operations the av- 
erage has been boosted close to the 
million mark. 

The unions opposed the plan of try- 
ing to see how many vessels could be 
launched on the Fourth, but the re- 
sults have shown that by getting all 


the workers interested in producing 
the maximum amount of work and in 
showing the world what they could do, 
awonderful feat could be accomplished. 


GOVERNMENT NOTES. 

Big Docks Taken Over. All the wharves, 
docks and other property of the North 
German Lloyd and Hamburg-American 
steampship lines in New York city have 
been commandeered as enemy alien prop- 
erty. The property is valued approximate- 
ly at $7,000,000, a large part of which is 
believed to be owned by the German kai- 
ser.~ 





Franc Checks Issued. French currency is 
now accepted as legal tender by allied sol- 
diers on the entire Western front and in 
Italy. U.S. soldiers at the national army 
cantonme: in France are being paid checks 
issued in denomin.tions of French cur- 
rency. 





P. O. Won't Settle Soldiers’ Bills. The 
post office department announces that no 
hotel bills or other expenses incurred by 
traveling soldiers should be settled by 
postmasters. Hotel and cafe proprietors 
have of late been submitting bills of this 
nature to postmasters in various parts of 
the country expecting payment for them. 
When soldiers obtain meals at hotels and 
cafes without presenting the regular meal 
tickets proprietors should forward the 
bills to the department quartermaster or to 
the quartermaster general of the army at 
Washington, Postmaster General Burleson 
Savs. 





Money Converted into Indian Rupees. 
About 62,000,000 silver dollars have been 
melted into bullion and shipped to British 
India to be made into rupees and other 
small coins which will be used in paying 
Indian soldiers. In exchange for the cour- 
tesy credit for an equal sum has been ob- 
tained for American importers toward pay- 
ing their debts in that country. 


Aero Mail Rates Reduced. Rates for 
sending letters by airplane between Wash- 
ington and New York have been reduced. 
Under the old rates mail was carried at 24 
cents an ounce, including special delivery 
service. Now 16 cents an ounce is charged 
with six cents extra for each additional 
ounce or fraction thereof. The aero mail 
service is proving a thorough success, the 
post office department announces. So far 
over half the trips were 100 per cent, that 
is they were completed without a forced 
landing and on schedule time. Up till the 
15th of June 27 trips were made. On the 
first 14 of these about 4,700 pounds of mail 
were carried and on the latter 13 over 
6,200 pounds. The flying time averages 
about 66 miles per hour. Plans are being 
considered to include Atlantic City in the 
route. 


Uniforms at Cost. Provision has been 
made for army officers to buy their uni- 
forms at cost from the quartermaster de- 
partment. Officers are required to fur- 
nish their own clothes. Heretofore they 
were compelled to buy them from retail 
dealers who often charged unfair prices, 
officers complained. 


Many Soldiers Insured. The insurance 
taken out by fighting men has now mount- 
ed to over $21,565,600,000, representing 
some 2,570,000 policies. Over 90 per cent 
of the soldiers in France have taken out 
insurance, the average amount applied for 
being around $8,000. Additional applica- 
tions are coming in all the while and it is 
believed that the percentage of soldiers 
carrying insurance will soon reach 95. 
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ll Great Speeches of the Day |[l/ 





President Wilson’s Historic Fourth of 
July Address at Mount Vernon. 


ENTLEMEN of the. diplomatic 
G corps and my fellow citizens: I 

am happy to draw apart with you 
to this quiet place of old counsel in or- 
der to speak a little of the meaning of 
this day of our nation’s independence. 
The place seems very still and remote. 
It is as serene and untouched by the 
hurry of the world as it was in those 
great days long ago when Gen. Wash- 
ington was here and held leisurely con- 
ference with the men who were to be 
associated with him in the creation of a 
nation. 

From these gentle slopes they looked 
out upon the world and saw it whole, 
saw it with the light of the future upon 
it, saw it with modern eyes that turned 
away from a past whichmen of liberated 
spirits could no longer endure. It is for 
that reason that we cannot feel, even 
here, in the immediate presence of this 
sacred tomb, that this is a place of 
death. 

It was a place of achievement. A great 
promise that was meant for all mankind 
was here given plan and reality. The 
associations by which we are here sur- 
rounded are the inspiriting associations 
of that noble death which is only a 
glorious consummation, From _ this 
green hillside we also ought to be able 
to see with comprehending eyes the 
world that lies about us and should 
conceive anew the purposes that must 
set men free. 

It is significant—significant of their 
own character and purpose and of the 
influences they were setting afoot—that 
Washington and his associates, like the 
barons at Runnymede, spoke and acted, 
not for a class, but for a people. It has 
been left for us to see to it that it shall 
be understood that they spoke and act- 
ed, not for a single people only, but for 
all mankind. 

They were thinking, not of them- 
selves and of the material interests 
which centered in the little groups of 


._ landholders and merchants and men of 


affairs with whom they were accustom- 
ed to act, in Virginia and the colonies 
to the north and south of her, but of a 
people which wished to be done with 
classes and special interests and the au- 
thority of men whom they had not 
themselves chosen to rule over them. 
They entertained no private purpose, 
desired ne peculiar privilege. They 
were consciously planning that men of 
every class should be free and Ameri- 
ca a place to which men out of every 
nation might resort who wished to 
share with them the rights and privi- 
leges of free men. And we take our cue 
from them—do we not? 

We intend what they intended. We 
here in America believe our participa- 
tion in this present war to be the fruit- 
age of what they planted. Our case 
differs from theirs only in this, that it 
is our inestimable privilege to concert 


with men out of every nation what 
shall make not only the liberties of 
America secure but the liberties of 
every other people as well. We are 
happy in the thought that we are per- 
mitted to do what they would have done 
had they been in our place. 

There must now be settled once for 
all what was settled for America in the 
great age upon whose inspiration we 
draw today. This is surely a fitting 
place from which calmly to look out 
upon our task, that we may fortify our 
spirits for its accomplishment, And this 
is the appropriate place from which to 
avow, alike to the friends who look on 
and to the friends with whom we have 
the happiness to be associated in action, 
the faith and purpose with which we 
act. 

This, then, is our conception of the 
great struggle in which we are engaged. 
The plot is written plain upon every 
scene and every act of the supreme 
tragedy. On the one hand. stand the 
peoples of the world—not only the 
peoples actually engaged, but many 
others also who suffer under mastery 
but cannot act; peoples of many races 
and in every part of the world—the 
people of stricken Russia still, among 
the rest, though they are for the mo- 
ment unorganized and helpless. 

Opposed to them, masters of many 
armies, stand an isolated, friendless 
group of governments who speak no 
common purpose but only selfish am- 
bitions of their own by which none 
can profit but themselves, and whose 
peoples are fuel in their hands; govern- 
ments which fear their people and yet 
are for the time their sovereign lords, 
making every choice for them and dis- 
posing of their lives and fortunes as 
they will, as well as of the lives and 
fortunes of every people who fall under 
their power—governments clothed with 
the strange trappings and the primitive 
authority of an age that is altogether 
alien and hostile to our own. The 
Past and the Present are in deadly 
grapple and the peoples of the world 
are being done to death between them. 

There can be but one issue. The set- 
tlement must be final. There can be no 
compromise. No half-way decision 
would be tolerable. No half-way de- 
cision is conceivable. These are the 
ends for which the associated peoples 
of the world are fighting and which 
must be conceded them before there 
can be peace: 

I. The destruction of every arbitrary 
power anywhere that can separately, 
secretly, and of its single choice disturb 
the peace of the world; or, if it cannot 
be presently destroyed, at the least its 
reduction to virtual impotence. 

II. The settlement of every question, 
whether of territory, of sovereignty, of 
economic arrangement, or of political 
relationship, upon the basis of the free 
acceptance of that settlement by the 
people immediately concerned, and not 
upon the basis of the material interest 











or advantage of any other nation or 
people which may desire a different 
settlement for the sake of its own exte- 
rior influence or mastery. 

Ill. The consent of all nations to be 
governed in their-conduct toward each 
other by the same principles of honor 
and of respect for the common law of 
civilized society that govern the indi- 
vidual citizens of all modern staies in 
their relations with one another; to 
the end that all promises and covenants 
may be sacredly observed, no private 
plots or conspiracies hatched, no sel- 
fish injuries wrought with impunity, 
and a mutual trust established upon the 
handsome foundation of a mutual re- 
spect for right. 

IV. The establishment of an organiza- 
tion of peace which shall make it cer- 
tain that the combined power of free 
nations will check every invasion of 
right and serve to make peace and jus- 
tice the more secure by affording a 
definite tribunal of opinion to which a!l 
must submit and by which every in- 
ternational readjustment that cannot be 
amicably agreed upon by the peoples 
directly concerned shall be sanctioned. 

These great objects can be put into 
a single sentence. What we seek is the 
reign of law, based upon the consent 
of the governed and sustained by the 
organized opinion of mankind. These 
great ends can not be achieved by de- 
bating and seeking to reconcile and ac- 
commodate what statesmen may wish, 
with their projects for balances of pow- 
er and of national opportunity. They 
can be realized only by the determina- 
tion of what the thinking peoples of the 
world desire, with their longing hope 
for justice and for social freedom and 
opportunity. 

I can fancy that the air of this place 
carries the accents of such principles 
with a peculiar kindness. Here were 
started forces which the great nation 
against which they were primarily di- 
rected at first regarded as a revolt 
against its rightful authority but which 
it has long since seen to have been a 
step in the liberation of its own people 
as well as of the people of the United 
States; and I stand here now to speak— 
speak proudly and with confident hope 
—of the spread of this revolt, this liber- 
ation, to the great stage of the world 
itself! The blinded rulers of Prussia 
have roused forces they knew little of 
forces which, once roused, can never be 
crushed to earth again; for they have 
at their heart an inspiration and a pur- 
pose which are deathless and of the 
very stuff of triumph! 





Mother Hubbard’s War-Time Troubles. 
Mother Hubbard, she went 
To her coal-bin intent 
On feeding the furnace, they say. 
But when she got there 
The coal-bin was bare, 
And Ma had a heatless day. 
—New York World. 





GOVERNMENT WANTS TEACHERS. 

Thousands men-women clerks want- 
ed; $100month,. War work. Write Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept. S84, Rochester, N. Y., 
for free list of positions open.—Adv. 
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ENGLAND. 


Recommend Limited Indian Home 
Rule. A report prepared for presenta- 
tion to parliament by the secretary for 
India and the viceroy and governor- 
general of India, concurred in by the 
Indian government and the Indian coun- 
cil, recommends, among other things, 
that measures for the completion of 
local self-government be continued, 
that provincial legislatures, to be com- 
posed of directly elected representa- 
tives, be given a considerable measure 
of responsibility, that an Indian privy 
council and a council of princes be cre- 
ated and that machinery be set up for 
conducting periodic inquiries to con- 
sider whether popular local authority 
shall be extended. 





Americans Called Crusaders. Speak- 
ing a few days ago at an entertainment 
organized by the London theatrical fra- 
ternity for American fighting men, Dr. 
Mac Nammara, financial secretary of 
the admiralty referred to the men of the 
American forces as crusaders who are 
in Europe to vindicate Abraham Lin- 
coln’s dictum that government by the 
people and for the people should not 
perish from the earth. Vice Admiral 
Sims expressed the thanks of the men 
of the American army and navy for the 
hospitality that has been extended to 
them everywhere in Great Britain. 


The Cafeteria Idea is about to be 
tried out by the government in Lon- 
don. By this plan under which eaters 
wait on themselves it is hoped that 
good wholesome food can be provided 
for about one-third the prices charged 
in other eating places, rent and other 
charges can be paid and a fair profit 
can be made besides. It is planned to 
have the kitchen separated from the 
dining-room only by windows so that 
patrons can see the food prepared and 
cooked. If patronage warrants the 
government restaurant will be kept 
open for business day and night. 





Europeans Forming Gum Habit. Hav- 
ing been introduced, apparently, by 
Americans who entered the war soon 
after it began, the habit of chewing 
gum is spreading rapidly in England 
and France. Army officers encourage 
the use of gum because they believe it 
lessens the craving for cigarettes and 
tobacco. A chewing-gum factory which 
was established in England some time 
ago has been swamped with orders and 
American manufacturers have been 
called on to supply considerable quan- 
tities. 


Gold in Ireland. The report of a 
committee organized to make a survey 
of the mineral wealth of Ireland indi- 
cates that gold deposits which were 
worked with more or less success in 
the late 18th century might prove com- 


mercially profitable if re-opened and 
worked under modern mining methods. 
The gold which was found to range 
from tiny particles to nuggets weigh- 
ing over a pound yielded $10,000 annu- 
ally during a period of several years 
in which mining operations were under 
government control. 


Address in Hands of U. S. Ambassa- 
dor. When the foreign office refused 
him permission to go to America un- 
less he first submitted to the viceroy 
of Ireland the address of the anticon- 
scription conference to President Wil- 
son the lord mayor of Dublin who was 
to have brought the document to Amer- 
ica for presentation to the president 
went to the American embassy and de- 
livered it to Ambassador Page. 





Give Portrait of Washington. A full- 
length portrait of George Washington 
is about to be given by the Earl and 
Countess of Albemarle to be hung in the 
official residence of the premier, the 
meeting-place of the cabinet. The por- 
trait is to a copy of the famous one 
painted in 1779 by Peale. 


King Sees Baseball Game. King 
George was among the 18,000 spectators 
at the baseball game which took place 
in London July 4 between a picked team 
from the American navy and another 
made up of mén of the U. S. army. The 
game which was won by the sailors 
by a score of two to one aroused a great 
deal of interest and discussion in the 
British capital. 


AUSTRIA HUNGARY. 

German Domination Resented. The 
Hungarian newspaper, Az Est, comment- 
ing on the new Austro-German alliance, 
remarks that the Germans want to make 
the Austro-Hungarian army over s0 
that there may be a single army for 
central Europe; they also seek to blot 
out customs and state frontiers, to make 
navigation, money, commerce, industry, 
laws, etc., in Hungary in common with 
those of central Europe in order that 
the chains binding Hungary may be 
strengthened and the perpetuity of the 
central European alliance may be guar- 
anteed. 

“Our streams, the air we breathe, our 
customs, perhaps even the language we 
speak, must be in common,” the paper 
continues. “We live in a world domin- 
ated by the statue of Hindenburg so 
high that is seems to touch heaven. Oh, 
lords of central Europe; adorers of war 
—know that you have to do with the 
Hungarian nation which wishes to act 
independently! We cannot live with- 
out liberty and we fight to free our- 
selves from Austria. Know then, that 
we wish for a customs frontier, a na« 
tional independence army and the pres- 
ervation of our Hungarian civilization.” 

In connection with the proposed eco- 





nomic arrangement with Germany, a 
prominent Hungarian violently attacked 
Germany in the Hungarian parliament, 
charging the Germans with being dis- 
loyal and dishonest. All of them, he 
said, respect private property in Ger- 
many but the moment they get into the 
country of either enemy or friend all 
restraint. is thrown off and they lay 
hands on whatever they want. The 
Germans fail in the fulfillment of their 
treaty obligations, he declared. 

In the past their attitude toward the 
Hungarians has not been one of friend- 
liness; when the Hungarians sought to 
win exports from Sweden they refused 
to allow Hungarian agents to travel 
through Germany. The speaker point- 
ed out further that Germany had re- 
fused to supply Hungary with certain 
much-needed goods but as soon as peace 
with Ukrainia had been arranged she 
disposed of industrial products there 
to the amount of 1800 million marks, 


Disorders Worry Charles. Rebellious 
outbreaks have occurred lately among 
the garrisons of two Hungarian cities 
and 2000 of the men involved in the mu- 
tiny have been condemned to death, In 
the general strikes which took place a 
short time ago more than a score of 
persons, including gendarmes and civil- 
ians, were killed and some 3,800 civil- 
ians were placed under arrest. The 
emperor’s ministers have earnestly ad- 
vised him against governing without 
parliament and Against any action 
which might irritate the people, fearing 
that the slightest imprudence on his 
part might provoke a serious outburst 
of popular discontent. Charles the other 
day commanded Premier von Seydler 
to carry on the government, an order 
that is a great deal easier to give than 
to execute under conditions now pre- 
vailing. The rebellious spirit of the 
Poles, the Czechs and the south Slavs 
apparently is by no means abated and 
the food problem remains one of the 
gravest concern. Numerous food riots 
have occurred in the past few weeks, 
particularly in Vienna. Flour now costs 
about $1.40 a pound in Austria and but- 
ter about $4 a pound. It is said that the 
people of the Austrian capital are un- 
able to get even 35 per cent of their 
normal rations. Black bread supplied 
to Austrian soldiers was found on anal- 
ysis to be composed of 32 per cent oat 
flour, with ground-up wood fiber, straw, 
hay and unidentified ingredients making 
up the remainder. 


Frost Damages Crops. Reports tell of 
violent rainstorms and abnormally low 
temperatures in all parts of the country 
early in July. Snow fell for nine hours 
in Bosnia, Herzegovina and Dalmatia 
and this, combined with severe frosts, 
caused great damage to growing crops. 


CHINA. 


American Released by Bandits. 
Through efforts of the American lega- 
tion G. A, Kyle, Portland Ore., chief 
engineer of an American construction 
company, was released a short time ago 
by Chinese bandits who had held him 
a prisoner for nearly two months. Kyle 
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was none the worse, physically, for his 
involuntary sojourn with the bandits. 
He reported that they seemed to regard 
him as their best asset if it came to mak- 
ing terms with authorities and they 
treated him well, sharing everything 
with him, including their beds. 


Monarchist Agitator Executed. Gen. 
Hu Chien-Chang, once chief of the gen- 
darmerie of Peking and later governor 
of Shenshi province, was executed some 
time ago at military headquarters at 
Tientsin because of his activity in con- 
nection with monarchist propaganda 
among Chinese troops. 


FRANCE. 


American Independence Day which 
is now a French holiday was observed 
as a national fete day throughout the 
country, the schools being closed and 
all business being suspended. As in 
England and Italy, the day was com- 
memorated everywhere by the display 
of numerous American flags, by patriot- 
ic public meetings to which American 
soldiers were invited, by athletic games 
etc., in true American style. 

‘Baseball games were prominent on 
the day’s program wherever there were 
American soldiers. The Sammies at the 
battlefront celebrated with artillery, 
machine-gun and rifle firing a little 
livelier than usual, taking grim delight 
in the thought that their powder, while 
producing on a magnificent scale the 
noise that traditionally belongs to cele- 
brations of the Fourth, was making 
things interesting for the Huns and 
putting some of them where they will 
no longer fight against liberty and de- 
mocracy. 

The avenue in Paris named for Pres- 
ident Wilson was opened early in the 
day with imposing ceremonies partici- 
pated in by President Poincare and 
other prominent national and city offi- 
cials. Lyons, Brest and a number of 
other cities of France likewise rechris- 
tened thoroughfares in honor of the 
American president. 

Cordial greetings were exchanged be- 
tween General Pershing and French 
and British military leaders. Gen. 
Foch, chief in command of the allied 
armies, said: “It is for independence 
we are all fighting. With all our hearts 
we celebrate with you the anniversary 
of Independence day.” 

At a luncheon of the American cham- 
ber of commerce in Paris the British 
ambassador clasped hands with U. S. 
ambassador Sharp in celebration of the 
day. Referring to the notable fact that 
never before had a British Ambassador 
been present at such a _ celebration, 
Ambassador Sharp said that the British 
diplomat, Lord Derby, had broken an 
unwritten law which has existed from 
time immemorial. “I congratulate 
him,” said Mr. Sharp. “I congratulate 
the great country which he represents. 
It is in keeping with the British spirit 
of fairness. We know now why Eng- 
land is so great. I welcome Lord Derby 
here in the name of America.” 

Lord Derby in reply said: “As in the 
days of my youth, a teacher spanked 


me, saying: ‘You will thank me later 
for this,’ I say now that I wish to thank 
America for the best licking we ever 
got. It has done us both a lot of good. 
We are grateful to you because that 
licking taught us how to treat our chil- 
dren; it is the reason why we now have 
Australia and Canada and even South 
Africa fighting beside us today.” 


Mayors Thank U. S. “Troops. The 


mayors of Meaux and the neighboring 
districts have expressed to the Ameri- 
can commanding officer on the Marne 
the thanks of the civilian population 
for the bravery and effectiveness of the 
American troops in driving back the 
Germans and warding off the danger 
that threatened them a few weeks ago. 


RUSSIA. 


German Ambassador Assassinated. 
Dispatches say that two unidentified 
men a few days ago gained admission 
to the private office in Moscow of Count 
von Mirbach, German ambassador to 
Russia, and after a short discussion 
killed him with a pistol and hand gren- 
ades. The ambassador died almost in- 
stantaneously and the assassins got 
away safely. ; 

Count von Mirbach was formerly 
German minister to Greece. In that ca- 
pacity, like von Bernstorff in America 
and German diplomatic representatives 
in other countries, he served as chief of 
the gang of German plotters and spies 
kept constantly at work to gain Ger- 
many’s ends by any means, fair or foul. 

Ever since his appointment as am- 


bassador to Russia he had been busily 
engaged at like work there, seeking 
with the aid of such persons as Lenine, 
Trotzky and other bolsheviki to create 
discord and promote amarchy so that 
Russia might speedily be reduced to a 
helpless state and so become an easy 
victim for complete German exploita- 
tion and conquest. 

The assassination apparently is an 
outgrowth of the furious anger felt by 
all true Russian patriots at the Ger- 
mans, their encroachments, their lying, 
treacherous ways and their unwarrant- 
ed violations of Russian sovereignty. 

Many observers believe that the 
death of von Mirbach opens the way to 
the most momentous developments in 
Russia, developments which may mark 
an extremely important turning point 
in the war. They point out that suc- 
cessful efforts on the part of the Rus- 
sian to throw off the Hun yoke may 
take place soon now and that a sane, 
sound, new Russian government may 
arise which, with some help from the 
allies, will organize a formidable Rus- 
sian army and send it against the Teu- 
tons. ‘ 


Bolsheviki Win Election by Force. 
The bolsheviki claim a complete vic- 
tory in the elections held at Petrograd 
a short time ago. It appears that their 
success was due to their having intimi- 
dated the proletariat, arrested opposi- 
tion at the point of the bayonet and 
mustered as voters the unemployed, the 
red guards, artificially created govern- 
ment organizations and alleged unions. 








NEWS 


NOTES 








Scores Die in River Accident. Over three 
score persons were drowned a few nights 
ago when an excursion steamer on its re- 
turn trip from Peoria to Pekin, Ill., on the 
Illinois river, ran into a sand bar and 
broke in two. Most of the victims were 
on the middle deck dancing. When the 
first shock came the orchestra paused but 
the cry of “on with the dance” arose and 
the music proceeded. The next moment the 
lights went out and the boat listed and 
settled. Few were able to escape through 
the narrow doorways. . The boat was an 
old one, having been launched about 40 
years ago. It had been condemned and a 
few months ago it was placed on the ways 
for the purpose of overhauling it. Com- 
paratively little repairing was done to it, 
however, rivermen aver. 


Maj. John Purroy Mitchel. Maj. Mitchel, 
ex-mayor of New York, who was killed a 
few days ago in an aviation accident at 
Gerstner field, La. was born at Fordham, 
N. Y., July 19, 1879. He was graduated 
from Columbia university at 20 years of 
age and finished a course at the New York 
Law School two years later. After holding 
several minor offices in New York he was 
elected mayor of the city and held office 
three years, from January 1,1914,to Decem- 
ber 31, 1917. President Wilson, members 
of his cabinet and thousands of others 
were shocked to hear of the former may- 
or’s death. He was a personal friend of 
the president, calling at the White House 
whenever he came to Washington. Mr. 
Mitchel received his commission as major 
in the signal reserve corps, aviation divi- 


sion, last January. After training for sev- 
eral months at Rockwell field, Calif. he 
was transferred to Gerstner field, where the 
accident occurred. 

New Pension Laws. Under the new or- 
der amending the pension laws of the Unit- 
ed States, veterans of the Civil war, no 
matter what their age, who served at least 
90 days and were honorably discharged will 
receive $30 a month. Those who are 72 
years of age and over and who served 
six months in the war will receive $32 a 
month. Those who served.one year will 
get $35 a month, those who served one and 
oné-half years will get $33 a month and 
those who served two years or over will 
get $40 a month. These increases will be 
given automatically without application by 
those who at present are receiving pen- 
sions under the act of May 11, 1912, and 
who are otherwise eligible. 


Flag 100 Years Old. On July 4, 1818, 100 
years ago, the national emblem in its pres- 
ent form was adopted. As the number of 
states entering the Union began increas- 
ing it was seen that the old system of add- 
ing a stripe to the flag for each new state 
would have to be changed. In 1816 Peter 
Wendover of N. Y. oifered a resolution in 
congress to have the Union consist of one 
big star in the center of a blue field and 
single stars representing the states should 
be arranged in circles about it. Two years 
later when the matter was voted on it was 
decided to have the stars all the same size. 
The resolution was passed in March and 
went into effect July 4. 
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SSIS MULUWIiS 


Condensed Notes on Current Progress 
| tn the Realm of Invention and Discovery 





“The Origin and Evolution of Life.” 


Writing in the Outlook concerning 
Prof. Henry F. Osborn’s book which 
bears the above title and which he de- 
scribes as “a really great work of pro- 
ductive scientific scholarship” Col. 
Roosevelt says that instead of ap- 
proaching the subject from the stand- 
point of the naturalist as all previous 
students have done the author consid- 
ers it from the standpoint of the phys- 
icist, treating it from the standpoint of 
action, reaction and interaction of en- 
ergy. 

The work is commended for “the en- 
tire absence of that confident dogma- 
tism which has completely marred the 
work of so many otherwise great sci- 
entists”; the author makes it clear that 
he does not “even pretend to offer a 
clearly developed energy-conception of 
the origin of life or of all the marvel- 
ous facts of evolution, adaptation and 
heredity”. 

Prof. Osborn accepts evolution as be- 
ing as much a natural law as gravita- 
tion, Mr. Roosevelt says, but the idea 
of chance selection which was held by 
Darwin with whose name the law of 
evolution is inseparably connected is 
regarded as erroneous, being apparent- 
ly refuted by the palaeontological rec- 
ord of numerous different groups of 
animals. It seems to be established that 
life evolves in an orderly way and this 
encourages the belief that the energy 
which keeps the universe in order is 
in some way, as yet not understood, 
also the cause of the orderly procedure 
of life. 

Prof. Osborn believes it possible that 
the cause of evolution may yet be 
found, although it is a problem that so 
far has baffled all scientific inquirers; 
he and other investigators of his school 
have taken the first step toward this 
desired goal by recognizing that energy 
and not form lies at the beginning of 
the evolution of life. 

The theory of the evolution of life 
held by Prof. Osborn is based on ac- 
tion, reaction and interaction of four 
kinds of energy—the energy of soil, 
air, water, sun-heat; the energy shown 
in the living body itself; the energy 
shown in sharply segregated portion 
of the body concerned with reproduc- 
tion; the energy of other living things 
surrounding any one evolving life unit. 

In treating of the lifeless earth, air 
and water of the primordial globe Prof. 
Osborn shows that most of the chem- 
ical elements occurring frequently in 
the soil, the water and the atmosphere 
have been taken up and used by life 
and that life doubtless had its origin 
in water—probably fresh water on the 
primitive continents. 

In discussing the effect of the sun on 
the physico-chemical origin of life spe- 
cial stress is laid on the chemical side 





of life energy. It is pointed out that 
primordial life forms captured the 
sun’s light and heat and lifeless energy 
was thus transformed into living en- 
ergy. The capture of light energy 
which occurred much later than the 
capture of heat energy took place 
through the agency of chlorophy], the 
green coloring matter of plants. 

It is known that the capture of heat 
alone is sufficient for the appearance of 
bacteria but light is required directly 
or indirectly in addition to heat for all 
higher forms of life, also that the in- 
teraction of the various chemical life 
elements increased greatly in complex- 
ity as life developed, but with reference 
to the mode of the actual origin of life 
science as yet can do no more than 
speculate, as is explicitly. stated by 
Prof. Osborn in sketching hypotheses 
of the origin and earliest stages of the 
life organism out of 10 of the principal 
chemical life elements. 

Writing of the early energy evolution 
as seen in bacteria, algae and plants, 
Prof. Osborn expresses the opinion 
that for a very long period in the early 
history of our planet conditions were 
such that only organisms as simple as 
bacteria could exist and these slowly 
prepared the way for the lowest forms 
of plant and animal life. The energy 
and nutrition of the lowest bacteria 
are derived directly from the lifeless 


world; the protoplasm (the body 
form) and the chromatin (the repro- 
ductive substance) are developed at 


the higher levels of bacterial life and 
these become the structural compo- 
nents of the living world. 

Col. Roosevelt warmly commends the 
author for combining “to an extraordi- 
nary degree wise boldness and wise 
caution in his speculations and copn- 
clusions”, for his being “never afraid 
to say that he does not know” and for 
explicitly disclaiming “any attempt to 
interpret the phenomena of life ap- 
pearance with dogmatic assertion as to 
whether there is or is not something 
that can be dissociated from the func- 
tioning of energy as we understand it”. 

The latter point, Mr. Roosevelt says, 
is much less important than certain 
theologians and certain scientists have 
considered it because “there are plenty 
of phenomena unquestionably proceed- 
ing from natural law which neverthe- 
less have in them an element totally in- 
comprehensible to, and probably total- 
ly incapable of comprehension by, our 
inteHigence.” 

“All successful scientific discoveries”, 
he continues, “have been anathematized 
by certain pietistic theologians and ex- 
ultantly screamed over by certain ma- 
terialists as marking the end of re- 
ligion. The discovery that the earth 
was round, the discovery that the 
world went round the sun, the discov- 





ery of enormous geological ages, the 
growth of appreciation of law in the 
natural world, the discovery of the 
law of gravitation, and recently the un- 
derstanding of the law of evolution 
¢which, incidentally, had been at least 
strongly suspected by thinkers as far 
apart as Aristotle and St. Augustine), 
were all in succession treated as mis- 
chievous heresies by certain champions 
of orthodoxy and were also, with equal 
folly, accepted by certain skeptical ma- 
terialists as overthrowing spiritual 
laws with which they had no more to 
do than the discovery of steam-power 
has to do with altruism.” 

To illustrate the statement that “the 
outcome of the working of purely nat- 
ural law often shows some element 
which no explanation on our part en- 
ables us to interpret and which no 
speculation would explain save by the 
substitution of one form of verbiage 
for another” we are reminded that “hy- 
drogen and oxygen combine into water 
which contains nothing but the total 
elements of the two gases and yet also 
contains qualities totally different from 
either”, something that no-one can ex- 
plain adequately. 

We are told that “a line of uninter- 
rupted and gradual causative changes 
may result at the end in something 
of which there was no vestige at the 
beginning.” Thus, “the tracing of an 
unbroken line of descent from the pro- 
tozoan to Plato does not in any way 
really explain Plato’s consciousness, of 
which there is not a vestige in the pro- 
tozoan. There has been a non-measur- 
able quantity of actual creation. There 
is something new which did not exist 
in the protozoan. It has been produced 
in the course of evolution. But it is a 
play on words to say that such evolu- 
tion is not creation.” 


Logic can be used to show “that 
something cannot occur when, as a 


matter of fact, it does occur”, we are 
told, and the following is offered to 
show the truth of the statement: “Very 
intellectual Greek philosophers were 
able to prove that there could not be 
any such thing as movement; just as 
equally wise persons today are able to 
prove that there is no such thing as 
freedom of the will, and therefore no 
individual responsibility; and onestate- 
ment is as flawlessly logical as the 
other.” 

This fact, Col. Roosevelt believes, is 
worthy of consideration “because ‘in 
the world of thought there are just as 
mischievous dogmatists among 20th- 
century scientists as ever there were 
among medieval theologians—exactly 
as, in the world of action, the bolshe- 
viki of liberty, at home and abroad, 
are as mischievous as the Romanoffs 
of reaction in politics and industry”. 
The following example is cited: 

Because men of science hold that ac- 
quired characteristics are not trans- 
mitted from parents to their children 
a British scientist and socialist express- 
ed the opinion that habitual drunken- 
ness in a man would not affect his chil- 
dren. At once it was shown by exper- 
iments with guinea pigs that alcohol- 
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ism in parents resulted in physical de- 
generacy in the offspring. The scient- 
ists explained this by saying that the 
offspring did not inherit an acquired 
characteristic but they did inherit ac- 
quired pathological conditions which 
were favorable to the subsequent ac- 
quisition of the characteristic. 

The Colonel sees “a warrant for the 
distinction as a matter of scientific 
speculation but as a matter of practical 
action”, he says, “the value of the les- 
son lay in inculcating a lively distrust 
of dogmatism among those men of sci- 
ence who believe that we are able to 
lay down laws of swéeping application 
to thought and conduct.” 


SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


Concrete for Planers. Concrete has been 
successfully used in place of metal in the 
construction of two huge planers to be used 
for building machines to bore large guns. 
One of these planes, weighing altogether 
300 tons and having a bed 148 feet long, 
contains some 13,500 cubic feet of con- 
crete, reinforced with 34,000 pounds of 
steel. Steel is used of course for the fin- 
ished surfaces of the big machines and for 
all parts subjected to strains which would 
crush or break concrete. The machines 
were built in the severely cold weather of 
mid-winter, a great tent being erected to 
protect the concrete against freezing and 
to shelter the workmen who continued 
their operations day and night. 





Stair-Climbing Good Exercize. Dr. D. E. 
Sargent, head of the physical education de- 
partment of Harvard university, advocates 
stair-climbing as an excellent exercize to 
keep the heart muscles in proper condi- 
tion and prevent deterioration of that or- 
gan. He holds also that one should per- 
spire freely if he would be really clean and 
argues that if girls were properly trained 
physically they could successfully compete 
with men of like build in physical activi- 
ties of all kinds; indeed, he says, because 
of greater nervous energy, girls so trained 
in many cases would be superior to men in 
such work. 


A BUMPER CROP. 

A Kansas man was speaking of the pro- 
pensity of some farmers to overstate the 
size of their wheat crops. A farmer who 
was always giving skilfully padded ac- 
counts of his wheat harvest, called on a 
Topeka hardware dealer one day, and be- 
gan his usual boasting. 

“You don’t tell me!” was the polite re- 
joinder of the hardware man. “Well, I have 
been doing some farming this year my- 
self.” 

“I didn’t know that,” said the farmer. 
“IT always supposed your interests were 
confined to the city. So you have a farm, 
eh? What do you raise?” 

“Wheat, just wheat,” was the reply. 

“Good crop this year?” 

“Fine !” 

“How many bushels?” 

“J don’t know just how many bushels,” 
replied the hardware man, in a slow, hesi- 
tating tone, calculated to impress every 
word upon his listener; “but my men 
stacked all they could out doors, and then 
stored the rest of it in the barn.”—Sunday 
Magazine. 


“Do only women go to heaven, mummy?” 

“No, dear! Men, too.” 

“But i’ve never seen pictures of angels 
with whiskers.” 

“Ah, but you see, a man only gets to 
heaven by a close shave.”—Tit-Bits. 
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Preserving Fruit in Sand. 

If all the fruit and vegetables raised 
in America’s gardens could be put to 
the proper use there is small doubt that 
food shortages would in large measure 
be eliminated. The trouble is that so 
much food rots before it can be used 
that a large proportion of what is pro- 
duced is wasted. 

A French scientist has hit upon a 
scheme for preserving fruit and vegeta- 


‘bles by burying them in sand, which 


he claims gives satisfactory results if 
the proper care is taken in packing 
them. The sand used should be fine 
and dry, it often being necessary to 
bake it a few hours in the oven to ob- 
tain the proper condition. 

The fruit and vegetables should be 
dry externally and should be without 
cracks or other blemishes; it is better 
that fruit should be not thoroughly 
ripe. Each piece should be wrapped 
tightly in tissue paper. Wooden boxes 
as containers are the best to use. 

First spread a layer of sand in the 
boxes about two inches deep. Then 
place the fruit or vegetables on the 
sand allowing a space of about two 
inches between each. Cover with an- 
other layer of sand and continue pack- 
ing thus until the box is full. 

This method of preserving should not 
be attempted with very soft fruits such 
as berries, currents, etc., but plums, 
peaches, tomatoes, cucumbers and even 
peas and beans can be so treated with 
satisfactory results, it is said. 


Selling Bones for Food. 


Over in England at the height of the 
meat shortage and before the populace 
was put on rations, they sold bones at 
the rate of five cents a pound. Police- 
men regulated long lines of people pa- 
tiently standing out on the sidewalks, 
waiting, not for their favorite matinee 
idol to pass, but for a chance to enter a 
food shop and buy a small quantity of 
food. It takes about three minutes for 
the shopkeepers to dress their windows 
over there, merely because there are 
but a few cans of condensed milk and 
a box or two of corned beef, for in- 
stance, to be displayed. 

Yet over here in America, bones and 
even fats and precious scraps of meat 
are going into the garbage pails. Al- 
though in many cities there were long 
lines of people waiting last winter for 
supplies of coal, there has as yet been 
no pinched-faced mob pleading for food. 
True, there are frequently long lines of 
people on the street, but mostly they 
are buying tickets to shows. In the 
busy streets in towns and cities, store- 
keepers display elaborate stacks of all 
kinds of delicacies in their showcases 
and windows. They would scorn a 
“display” of corned beef and condensed 
milk. The moral is that we should be 
thankful for the comparative abundance 








that we enjoy and should save all pos- 
sible food so as to help our-tess fortu- 
nate friends abroad. 


An Armenian Girl Speaks. 

“T landed in New York in the even- 
ing,’ an Armenian girl who recently 
managed to escape from Turkey and 
reach American shores writes in the 
World Outlook. “It was wonderful. 
The city was so big, so immense! But 
somehow its immensity did not terrify 
me; it inspired. And for the first time 
in my life I was out at night without 
being frightened. 

“The night before I left Turkey | 
had missed the train and was alone for 
a while, and I was frightened to death. 
All the horrors that we Armenians 
know so well swam before my mind. 
But here I was in America, in a city 
greater and more crowded than Con- 
stantinople and yet I was not afraid! 
I still cannot get over the feeling of 
joy with which I go out in the evening. 
To be safe at night is so surprising. But 
even more than the sense of safety, we 
Armenians revel in the freedom of 
America. To move about freely, to 
need no passports and feel that no spies 
are dogging our footsteps and that the 
soldiers are not to be feared, and not 
to be hampered in our business or pri- 
vate affairs is unendingly wonderful. 
These feelings of safety and freedom 
sink so deep in our hearts that no words 
can tell what they mean to us Arme- 
nians.” 


NOTES ABOUT WOMEN. 

Save Garbage for War. The country is 
in need of glycerine for munitions purposes 
and the food administration turns to the 
American housewife as one important 
agency through which the supply of this 
product can be materially’ augmented. 
Utilization of the humble garbage pail for 
increasing the supply of soap substances. 
fertilizers and material for alcohol is the 
plan decided on. It is said that one ton 
of garbage will furnish enough glycerine 
for 14 75-meter shells, a sufficient quantity 
of “fatty acid” to make 75 pounds of soap. 
fertilizer elements to grow eight bushels of 
wheat and dozens of other materials that 
are essential for making munitions. The 
food administration asks housewives to 
co-operate in rendering garbage material: 
available for such purposes. 


Prize for Marine Poster. McClelland 
Barclay, of Chicago, won the $500 art prize 
offered by Mrs. Adolph Busch, of New York. 
in a marine-corps poster contest. The 
poster shows a group of marines in action 
and will be used to stimulate recruiting in 
that branch of Uncle Sam’s fighting forces. 


Poor Rubbers Affect Fruit. As the re- 
sult of investigations conducted to deter- 
mine the cause of the spoilage of so much 
of the fruit and vegetables canned last 
vear, the department of agriculture con- 
cludes that the poor quality of the canning 
rubbers was responsible for about 35 per 
cent of the loss. Most of the rubber 
rings used were of inferior quality and 
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not stand the sterilizing process 
the new methods of canning re- 
Housewives should see this year 
that the rubbers they use are of good 
quality. In buying them be sure that they 
fit closely, requiring even a little stretch- 


ing to get them around the neck of the 
jars. 





To Avoid Ill Affects of Heat. People not 
used to working in the glaring sun who 
expect to work on farms this summer 
should carefully guard themselves against 


being overcome with the heat. A cloth 
wet occasionally in cold water worn on 


top of the head beneath the. hat will keep 
the head cool and lessen greatly the chanc- 
es of a headache or other sickness due to 
the heat. Drinking large quantities of ice 
cold-water should be avoided. A handful 
or two of oatmeal mixed in a gallon of 
drinking water makes an appetizing and 
safe beverage. 





Lansing’s Sisters Under Fire. Misses 
Katherine and Emma Lansing, sisters of 
Secretary of State Lansing, have lately had 
some exciting experiences on the French 
front. Both women are members of the 
Red Cross in France. During the recent 
drive Hun airmen bombed the village 
where they were staying. Along with many 
other persons the two sisters were com- 
pelled to live in a cellar for several days. 
When they finally escaped an almost in- 
cessant bombing of the village by the 
German artillery made their departure ex- 
ceedingly hazardous. 





Editors Indicted for Libel. Indictments 
for criminal slander have been returned by 
the grand jury against the publishers and 
night editors of the New York Tribune 
and the New York Times, charging them 
with criminally slandering Mrs. William 
R. Hearst, wife of the publisher of the 
New York American and the New York 
Journal. In one of their articles, Mrs. 
Hearst stated the defendents criticised her 


activities as a social welfare worker and 
quoted another as saying that she was 


pro-German. 





Uniforms for Librarians. Women libra- 
rians at the various military camp hospi- 
tals have been ordered to wear uniforms 


consisting of a pongee shirtwaist dress 
with collar and dark brown tie. A dark 


brown brassard, bearing the letters A. L. A. 
—-American Library Association—will be 
worn on the sleeve. 





A War Cake. A writer in the Scientific 
American gives the following recipe for a 
“wheatless, sugarless, butterless, eggless 
and milkless war cake”: “One cup of rais- 
ins, 1 cup of corn syrup, % cup of vegeta- 
ble oil, 1 cup of water. Boil together 5 
minutes, when cool add % teaspoonful of 
soda dissolved in 2 teaspoonfuls of boiling 
water, 1 cup of rice flour, % cup of rye 
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flour, *2 cup of white corn meal, % tea- 
spoonful of baking powder, 1 teaspoonful 
of salt, 1 teaspoonful of cinnamon, % tea- 
spoonful of nutmeg, “% teaspoonful of 
cloves. Sift five times with flour and stir 
in mixture. Bake 50 to 60 minutes in mod- 
erate oven. This contains 55 per cent of 
protein, 80 per cent of carbohydrates and 
54 per cent of fat, which amounts to 3,880 
calories.” 





Arrested for Wearing Iron Cross. While 
riding on a street-car in Washington an 
army officer noticed a woman near him 
wearing a hatpin decorated with a German 
iron cross. The officer alighted when the 
woman did and called a policeman who 
forced the woman to accompany him to 
the police station. There she professed ig- 
norance of the nature of the ornament, 
saying that it was a gift from a friend. 
“I did not know it was a German iron 
cross,” she said. “If it is I do not want 
it.” The pin was sent to volice headquar- 
ters and the woman was given her free- 
dom, 





Government Workers Needed. Over 25,- 
000 women have come to Washington to 
engage in war work since the United States 
entered the war and still the call goes out 
for more workers. The civil service com- 
mission is far from able to supply the de- 


mands of the various departments and 
strong appeals are being made to women 
throughout the country who are quali- 


fied to take the government examinations 
for appointment. Women for government 
work of not less than 60 different kinds 
are needed,-including principally stenogra- 
phers, typists, bookkeepers, -statisticians, 
operators of various kinds of calculating 
machines, proof readers, law clerks, tele- 
graph and telephone operators, trained 
nurses, chemists, physicists, library as- 
sistants, inspectors of undergarments, fin- 
ger-print classifiers and many others. 
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HE SAW THROUGH THEM. 

Bishop J. S. Flipper, at a pienic in At- 
lanta, condemned the summer fashions of 
1918. “Such short skirts,” he said, “such 
openwork fabric, such lownecked blouses 
—a truce to these 1918 fashions! They’re 
caricatures, 

“Did I say caricatures?” the bishop add- 
ed. “Then let me withdraw the word. They 
are not caricatures, these fashions—no, 
they’re take-offs.” 
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‘“‘Say Doctor, This Prescription 
Works Like Magic’’”— Physician 
Explains Why Nuxated Iron 


Quickly Increases the Strength and Energy of Men and Brings Roses to 


the Cheeks of 


Ask the first hundred _ strong, 
healthy looking people you meet 
to what they owe their strength 
and energy and see how many 







Nervous, Rundown Women. 


OVER THREE 
MILLION PEOPLE 
ANNUALLY 





reply “Nuxated Iron.” 

Dr. James Francis Sullivan, for- 
merly Physician of Bellevue Hospi- 
tal (Outdoor Dept.), of New York 
and the Westchester County Hospi- 


tal says: “Thousands of nervous, 
run-down, anaemic people suffer 
from iron deficiency but do not 


know what to take. There is noth- 
ing like organic iron—Nuxated Iron 
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—to quickly enrich the blood, and thereby 
put roses in the cheeks of women and give 
men increased strength and energy 

Unlike the older forms of iron, Nuxated 
Iron does not injure the teeth nor upset 
the stomach, but is readily assimilated and 
you can quickly recognize its action by a 
renewed feeling of buoyant health. 

No matter what other iron remedies you 
have used without success if vou are not 
strong or well you owe it to yourself to 
make the following test: 

See how long you can work or how far 
you can walk without becoming tired; next 
take two five-grain tablets of Nuxated Iron 
three times per day after meals for two 








weeks. Then test 
your strength again 
and see how much you 
have gained. To be ab- % 
solutely sure of getting real 
organic iron and not some 
form of the metallic vari- 
ety always ask for Nuxated Iron in its orig- 
inal packages. Nuxated Iron will increase 
the strength, power and endurance of deli- 


cate, nervous, run-down people in two 
weeks’ time in many instances. 


MANUFACTURERS NOTE: Nuxated Iron recom- 
mended above by Dr. Sullivan can be obtained from 
any good druggist, with or without a physician's pre- 
scription, on an absolute guarautee of success by its 
manufacturers or money refunded. It is dispensed by 
all good druggists and general stores.—Advt. 














































































































































































































































THE MADNESS OF PRICE-BOOSTING. 


P, up, up go prices, like so many 
balloons, until it would seem as 
if their motto was “Excelsior!” 

This whole price-boosting game is a de- 
lusion and a fraud, and the worst of 
it is that it will be the common people 
who will be most injured by it in the 
end, for they will be decoyed and then 
betrayed by those who pose as their 
guides and friends and then lead them 
astray and betray them, like the bol- 
sheviks of Russia. 

It is natural enough to want more 
and the temptation is to keep shoving 
prices up every time you get a chance. 
But that is not right and in the long 
run such tactics can only bring you to 
grief. Every generation of mankind 
has to learn this same old lesson over 
again, for people have to experience 
and suffer things for themselves and it 
seems that it is very difficult for them 
to take wisdom second-hand. 

The people of this day have now got 
a hard row to hoe, for they will not 
take to heart the lessons of past wars 
and they are misled by the same old 
fallacies. Periods of high prices move 
in cycles, it is found by comparing the 
price records of the past for a long 
period, and it may take a generation or 
two or three generations to complete 
a cycle. 

The period of the Napoleonic wars 
led to an era of high prices in all the 
markets of the world. It took about 40 
years to live down those high prices 
and restore things to normal. Then 
came another crop of wars-—the 
Crimean, our Civil war, the Franco- 
Prussian, etc.—and prices again rose 
as on a great worldwide wave. 





For another generation or more pric- ° 


es generally shelved downward until 
this war came on. Now prices are des- 
tined to rise and keep on rising until a 
summit is reached, and then they will 
begin another long and steady down 
grade, the bottom of which will not be 
reached until most of those who are 
now alive are dead. : 

We keep hearing people say that 
prices have gone as high as they pos- 
sibly can—but let us not get fooled by 
that argument. There is no limit to 
prices, either up or down. Sugar sells 
in this country for 10 cents a pound or 
less and that seems high to the house- 
keeper who. used to get it for half as 
much. But in Europe it brings from 
three to 80 times as much as we have 
to pay for it. 

Cheap sugar is a wholly modern 
thing, but sugar can still go high 
enough when it’s scarce. Our people 
used to buy sugar as low as five cents 
a pound or less, and then they grum- 
bled incessantly at the “high cost” of 
it, and of course damned “the trusts” 
for it. At that time they used about 
80 pounds of sugar a year apiece, or $4 
worth, which wasn’t anything much to 
grumble about, considering how much 
they were getting. Now they are get- 
ting along on less than half that much, 
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but are paying about the same total 
price for it. 

Price limits are as deceptive and 
elusive as a will-o’-the-wisp. We hear 
a great deal of talk about establishing 
“minimum wages”—that is fixing by 
law the lowest wage that anyone is per- 
mitted to pay. But experience has 
shown that the “minimum” is constant- 
ly flitting hither and thither. Oregon 
led the way by establishing $8 as the 
minimum wage that a woman or girl 
should be paid—the theory being that 
that was the lowest amount she could 
live respectably on. Now the state 
commission has raised the minimum 
up to an average of about $11.50 a 
week, 

The women workers of course have 
to get more wages so they can pay 
more for everything they buy. Their 
wants are expanded to meet their in- 
comes. The merchants have to charge 
more for everything they sell because 
the things cost them more. The manu- 
facturers have to charge more for their 
products because they have to pay 
more for their labor and materials. 

Last year the railroad workers held 
up the nation and threatened to wreck 
transportation unless their wages were 
raised. ~The government surrendered 
and granted the increases. This year 
the workers were back again with the 
same story—everything costing more— 
and they secured new increases. Some- 
body has to pay the fiddler, and so the 
next thing we know freight and passen- 
ger rates are boosted, to pay for the 
higher wages. 

What happens next? The story is 
told in a brief news dispatch: “New 
wheat prices, necessitated by the ad- 
vanced freight rates, have just been an- 
nounced by the food administration.” 
Higher wheat prices mean higher flour 
and bread. Higher bread means high- 
er cost of living for all. Soon the price 
movement will come back to the orig- 
inal point again and the workers will 
all want another raise to make up for 
this. 

And so it goes. Now the average wage 
of trolley employees is about $1000 a 
vear and they are demanding increases 
to $1700 on the ground that that is the 
least that a family can live on. And 
along with this plan for increasing 
wages comes a proposed raise in trolley 
fares to cover the additional cost. 

That’s it. Keep raising and boosting 
and shoving up prices; then tack the 
raise onto the prices the consumer has 
to pay. It’s a rollicking merry-go- 
round, in which everybody whirls 
about in feverish excitement but no-one 
gets anywhere. 

The express companies of the coun- 
try are combined and virtually taken 
under control by the government. Ex- 
press charges are given a boost, and 
announcement is made that “it is the 
intention to use substantially the en- 
tire revenue accruing from the increas- 
ed rates for an advance of wages.” 
The textile workers of New England 


go on a strike about as regularly as the 
season changes. Their customary strike 
has just been on and the mediators 
“awarded the increase in wages that 
was demanded.” Next thing of course 
the retail prices of everything that is 
made of cotton will be advanced anath- 
er notch or two. 


Congress has just voted raises in pay 
for nearly all government employees. 
There is nothing like being generous 
with other people’s money—especially 
in a campaign year. Private employers 
have to follow the example set by the 
government and keep on increasing 
wages, and thus there is competition 
which constantly augments wages and 
prices. 

A single wage raise would not be 
serious if the thing would stop there. 
But the experience is that just as soon 
as one is secured another is demanded 
and thus the boosting never ceases. 
Each increase of every sort is made the 
excuse for putting on additional charg- 
es and by the time the increase reach- 
es the consumer who has to foot the 
bill it has been multiplied manifold. 


The government has undertaken to 
fix wages and prices in some cases and 
though this has helped some it is only 
a partial remedy. As the Lowell Citi- 
zen says: “In the end the government 
may have to go to the length of fixing 
definitely the amount of war-profit 
which shall inure both to labor and 
to capital—and then insist on the main- 
tenance of production on that basis, as 
against the conceivable rapacity of 
both together.” 

While the employers and the work- 
ers will oppose each other as between 
themselves, they will pool issues and 
work together to make the public keep 
paying continually more. It is well 
known that there was a regular scheme 
between the railroad managers and 
railroad workers whereby the workers 
--ere to urge an increase in freight and 
passenger rates and they were to re- 
ceive wage increases in return. The 
bill of course was to be footed by the 
public, and that is just what is happen- 
ing now. 

Manifestly, the time must come when 
prices become so high that they will 
topple and there will be a general col- 
lapse. The thinking men of the coun- 
try and the whole world are already 
looking ahead and worrying over this 
crisis which they know must result, but 
the masses go on with their mad whirk 
fooling themselves with the idea that 
they can get even with the high cost of 
living by forever boosting the prices of 
their own products. They are destined 
to find out “where they get off” before 
the frolic is over. 

But how inconsistent people are 
when it comes to sacrificing any mate- 
rial or selfish interest to principle. And 
how blinded they are to the real rea- 
sons for things when their own inter- 
est stands in their light. 

The Federal Employees’ Union, right 
after forcing a raise of pay for govern- 
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ment clerks, passed a resolution de- 
nouncing the high prices levied by oth- 
ers and indignantly called for “an ex- 
planation as to why these high prices 
prevail.” They hadn’t the sense to see 
that they were, by their own selfish 
action, aggravating the very evil they 
complained of. 

They would like to enjoy the benefit 
of big incomes themselves but they 
think that others should labor hard 
and long to produce things at low pric- 
es for them to eat, wear and use. What 
we need in order to keep prices rea- 
sonable is to abide by the Golden Rule 
and learn to put ourselves in others’ 
places. 


The Washington Times, the Demo- 
cratic organ at the national capital, 
constantly lauds everything the govern- 
ment does so long as its own interests 
are not hit. But when a Democratic 
congress passes and a Democratic pres- 
ident approves a bill raising postage 
rates on newspapers, then the Times 
comes out in a huge editorial article in 
big type condemning this increase as a 
gross injustice and calling for its repeal. 

The Times is one of the leaders in the 
campaign against the profiteers; it 
rants against them, in season and out, 
and yet it becomes a profiteer itself by 
raising its price 100 per cent at one 
jump. 

The Pathfinder does not want to as- 
sume the holier-than-thou attitude, but 
it is disgusted with demagogs who pre- 
tend to support the government during 
the war and yet kick at every measure 
that happens to affect themselves unfa- 
vorably. Such demagogs will first make 
capital by denouncing everybody else 
as profiteers, and then turn round and 
double the price of their own product 
in order to make big profits. 

Arthur Brisbane, who is the Man- 
Friday of Hearst, the yellow newspa- 
per magnate, is supposed to own and 
run the Washington Times. He poses 
before the nation as the special friend 
of the common people, but still he 
makes them pay double price for his 
paper. 

The Pathfinder may eventually have 
to raise its subscription price but it 
will do so only as a last resort and 
after all profits are sacrificed; even 
then the increase will be only just suf- 
ficient to make ends meet, and we will 
not make the war an excuse for inor- 
dinate price-boosting. We don’t rant 
very much against the profiteers for 
we realize that prices must be high dur- 
ing the war, but we set an example 
ourselves by keeping our own subscrip- 


tion price at the pre-war rate of $1 a 
year. 

If everyone throughout the country 
would adopt this course and would not 
only oppose profiteering in others but 
would also refuse to raise the prices of 
their own products, there would be no 
soaring prices such as we now see. We 
have no idea that our example or our 
warning will have the slightest effect 
on prices. Our only purpose is to call 
attention to the principles which are 
involved and to record the fact that all 
this price-boosting will result in sad 
disappointment in the end. 


q 

= of the watchwords of the ma- 

rines is “Treat ’em rough.” That’s 
bully. Nothing will appeal to a Hun like 
severity and force, and plenty of it. As 
President Wilson said, it must now be 
a matter of “force, force, force.” Gen- 
tleness and mercy are admirablein their 
place, but for the present we must for- 
get them so far as the Hun is concerned. 
One of the wickedest outrages perpe- 
trated by the ‘uns since they started 
the war was their recent sinking of the 
Canadicn hospital ship Llan lovery Cas- 
tle, entailing the loss of over 200 lives, 
including many doctors and nurses. The 
U-boat not only sank the steamer but 
deliberately shelled the lifeboats that 
were loaded with survivors. Bonar Law, 
British chancellor, commentin,: on this 
fresh act of Hunnishness, said: “The 
wild beast is at large. There is no use 
reasoning or arguing about it. The only 
thing to do is to destroy it. That is 
the duty and it is up to all the allies to 
set their teeth until that end is achiev- 
ed.” Yes, that’s the only possible course 
—<destroy the Huns just as fast as pos- 
sible—overcome force with more force 
—‘“treat ’em rough.” That is the most 
humane thing for all concerned. 


g 

FAMOUS French military band is 

making a tour of this country, giv- 
ing concerts for the benefit of the 
French soldiers’ aid fund. On the night 
of the Fourth they took part in a won- 
derful celebration at the-capitol at 
Washington and they and our equally 
famous Marine band played the Mar- 
seillaise, Star-Spangled Banner, etc. 
together. Everything of this sort is 
helping to establish relations of friend- 
ship and mutual interest between the 
French and the Americans, and these 
newly developing relations are des- 
tined to have a strong influence on our 
whole future. We have never had much 
to do with the French and they haven’t 
had much to do with us. Our relations 
with the Germans were much wider 





and deeper. But the Germans have for- 
feited all title to our confidence amd 
esteem, when they might, if they had 
shown themselves human instead of 
barbarous, just as well have retained 
our faith and good-will. Now it is good- 
by to everything Teuton, for this coun- 
try and for all the allied countries and 
their friends. Everything Teuton hence- 
forth will be looked on with suspicion 
and disfavor, and it is the Teutons them- 
selves who have brought this about, 
What a contrast between the Huns and — 
the French! The Huns condemn and 
despise everything that is not German, 
The French band at their concert in 
Washington the other day played a fine 
program; one of the works given was 
the famous septet of Beethoven, and 
another was a work by Weber—both 
German composers. These Frenchmen 
showed a broad and noble spirit by 
giving such marked recognition to the 
music i the enemy nation. Of course 
Beethoven and Weber are long since 
dead and they do not belong to the hell 
of militarism and violence which these 
Prussian war-lords have created. They 
pertain to the Germany of the now 
dead and buried past, with its beauti- 
ful traditions, fine achievements and 
unsullied honor. Wo unto those war- 
mad Prussians who have brought ruin 
and disgrace on the Fatherland and 
betrayed it with the idea of conquest 
and self-aggrandizement and glory at 
the expense of their peaceable neigh- 
bors. 


q 

EORGE W. CABLE, the Louisiana 

novelist who won fame some years 
ago, has originated a watchword for 
this war which is worth keeping right 
in mind, namely; “No treaties made 
this side of the Rhine.” The peace 
treaty must be made in Germany—not 
in the sense that it is a German product 
or dictated by Germany, but in the 
sense that it is made on German soil, 
as an incontrovertible proof that Ger- 
many is beaten and humbled. No treaty 
dictated in Paris, London, Brussels, 
Washington, or even Petrograd, will 
answer. 


q 
UZZLE-PROBLEM: Two years ago 
the Socialists claimed they would 

elect 20 congressmen, and they elected 
just one. This year they claim they will 
elect nine. Question: how many will 
they really elect? 


ANY of our boys at the front are 

winning iron crosses, But they 
are not receiving them direct from the 
kaiser; they are taking them from kill- 
ed and captured Huns, as trophies. 
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(QUESTION BOX 


Under this head questions which are of general 
interest are answered. We cannot undertake to 
answer tnerely personal and private questions, OF 
Questions of local laws, or the points of grammar, 
or lists of examination questions, or sectarian re- 
ligious questions; or give addresses of millionaires 
or work problems for readers or look up materia! 
for essays, or find a market for old coins. Nor 
can we furnish information by special letter or agree 
to publish it “in next issue,” or within a stated 
time, nor should readers expect us to answer ques- 
tions which are covered in dictionaries and ordinary 
reference books. Questions of genera! and genuine 
interest however we are glad to attend to.—Editors. 





English and Hun Governments. 

Ques. 1. What is difference between gov- 
ernments of England and Germany, as 
both have kings?—Ans. Difference is that 
under English form of government the 
sovereign has practically no power; the 
government is in principle a democracy, 
ruled by parliament whose lower house is 
chosen by people (which house has virtu- 
ally supreme power), the executive power 
being delegated to a cabinet of “govern- 
ment” which represents parliament and 
people, and not the monarch. English 
form of. government is based on princi- 
ple that all power inheres in the people 
and they delegate it to parliament as they 
see fit; German idea is that all power rests 
with the kaiser, who rules the people by 
“divine right”, and the people have no 
rights except those that the kaiser gra- 
ciously allows them. He can make war 
without consulting reichstag—which in 
fact he did. The reichstag is virtually only 
an advisory body and not a legislative one, 
and it is subservient to the kaiser. Ques. 
2. Why is king of Germany called “kai- 
ser”’?—Ans. “Kaiser” is merely German 
variation of “caesar”, the title given to old 
Roman emperors. Same root is observy- 
able in Russian “czar”. 


Substances Extracted from Yellow Pine. 


Ques. What substances or medicines are 
extracted from yellow pine wood?—Ans. 
Yellow pine yields considerable quantities 
of tar, turpentine, pitch and resin. Wood 
alcohol may also be obtained by destruct- 
ive distillation. 


Trade Relations with South America. 
Ques. Why should we encourage com- 
mercial relations with South America?— 
Ans. Important reasons that may be men- 
tioned are that this would open up good 
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markets for our products, bring to us at 
comparatively low prices raw materials 
and other products from South America 
that we need and, if properly regulated, pro- 
mote friendship and good will between 
South American countries and U. S., 
strengthening them and us and favoring 
materially enforcement of the Monroe doc- 
trine. 


No Rod to Locate Gold. 


Ques. Is there such a thing as a mineral 
rod that will indicate deposits or hoards 
of gold or silver in the ground?—Ans. 
There is nothing of the kind that can be 
depended on. 


Collections of Stamps. 

Ques. Does the postoffice department 
send out collections of postage stamps? 
If so, where should I write for informa- 
tion?—Ans. Postoffice department form- 
erly issued sets of “proofs” on cardboard 
but it does not do so now nor does it issue 
stamps for any purpose other than in 
connection with postal business, 


Government Insurance Not Compulsory. 

Ques. Does the government compel sol- 
diers and sailors to take out government 
life insurance?—Ans. No; taking out such 
insurance is entirely optional with men in 
service. 


Limitation of Height of Buildings. 

Ques. Is the height of buildings limited 
by law?-—-Ans. Building regulations are 
laid down by local governments; some 
cities limit height of buildings and some 
do not. 


Location of National Capital. 

Ques. Why has the capital of our nation 
been located where it is? It seems that 
it should have been in the central part of 
the U. S—Ans. Site of capital was select- 
ed by Washington because of its naturally 
attractive features which he believed would 
make possible one of most beautiful cities 
in world. In those days it was about as 
conveniently located as any site that could 
have been chosen and no-one then dream- 
ed that country would grow and expand to 
its present great size. 


Pronunciation of “Roosevelt”. 
Ques. How does Ex-President Roosevelt 
pronounce his name?—Ans. Like Roze- 
uh-vult, accenting first syllable. 


Recipe for “Near Beer”. 


Ques. 1. Please tell me how to make 
near beer.—Ans. Following recipe is said 
to give satisfactory results: Take six ounc- 
es hops, eight gallons water, two and a 
half pounds brown sugar, three or four 
tablespoonfuls yeast. Boil hops and water 
together 45 minutes, add sugar and when 
it is dissolved strain into bowl or tub. 
When lukewarm add yeast. Allow it to 
“work” 48 hours, then skim and _ strain 
into bottles or small cask. Cork securely 
and aliow it to stand for a few days before 
using. Ques. 2. Does the government col- 
lect revenue on near beer?—Ans. Taxes 
have to be paid on liquors and soft drinks 
of all kinds when manufactured for sale. 


Display of British with U. S. Flag. 

Ques. Is there anything wrong about 
hanging out the British flag along with 
the U. S. flag on July 4? As this is an 
American day some argue that it is bad 
taste to display any foreign flag.—aAns. 
There is nothing wrong about displaying 
flag of any of our allies, even on July 4, 
unless it is done with disloyal motive or 
there is likelihood that community will 


be offended by such display. When cross- 
ed with other flags our flag should always 
be at right and it should always be given 
more prominent place than other flags 
flown with it. 


Executive Session. 


Ques. What is meant by “executive ses- 
sion”?—Ans. Refers te secret session of 
senate to consider treaties, etc. 


Significance of Red Cross. 


Ques. Has the red cross, the emblem of 
the Red Cross organization, any special 
significance as has the red triangle of the 
Y. M. C. A. which is held to symbolize the 
mind, spirit and body?—Ans. Red Cross 
emblem, red cross on white field, was ob- 
tained by reversing Swiss flag, white cross 
on red field. Apparently emblem has no 
special significance other than that which 
has attached to cross from very early 
times, namely, sign or symbol of Christian 
faith, as distinguished from crescent, sym- 


‘bol used by Moslems. 


Information About Army Service. 


Ques. Please tell me where I can enlist 
as a motorcycle-riding messenger in the 
army, also tell me something about other 
branches of military service——Ans. Apply 
to nearest army recruiting station or ask 
local postmaster or draft board. 


Mild Climate of Southern Italy. 
Ques. Why is it that olives, lemons, 
oranges and other semitropical fruits grow 
in Italy while they will not do so in the 
same latitudes here?—Ans. Climate of 
northern Italy is similar to that of cen- 


_ tral Europe but in south it is modified by 


Mediterranean and by dry atmosphere 
and sirocco winds coming across Mediter- 
ranean; mean annual temperature in ex- 
treme south and on islands varies from 60 
to 64. 


Meaning of “Cannon Fodder.” 

Ques. Please give the meaning of the 
term “cannon fodder”.—Ans. Germans ap- 
ply term to soldiers because in war they 
become “food” for cannon, etc. 


Pronunciation and Meaning of “Reichstag”. 

Ques., Please give the pronunciation and 
meaning of “reichstag”.—Ans. Pronounced 
like “rikes tawg”, accent on first syllable. 
Name is applied to diet or house of repre- 
sentatives of German empire, composed of 
members elected for terms of five years 
by vote of people. 


Non-Combatant Enemies of Germany. 


Ques. Why are not China, Japan, Brazil, 
Guatemala and Nicaragua which have de- 
clared war on Germany taking part in the 
fighting against her?—Ans. All of these 
countries are helping allies by furnishing 
supplies, etc. Japan has warred on Ger- 
many successfully in East but for various 
reasons it has been considered inexpedient 
or inadvisable for her to participate in op- 
erations in Europe. Other countries men- 
tioned have but small military forces and 
they could not help much, 


The Valuable Metal, Platinum. 


Ques. Please tell me where and in what 
form platinum occurs in nature, how it is 
obtained from the ore and what are its 
principle applications—Ans. Platinum- 
bearing ores are found principally in Ura! 
mountains, in California, Australia and 
Borneo. Platinum usually occurs in na- 
ture alloyed with some or all of these met- 
als: ruthenium, rhodium, palladium, os- 
mium and irridium, which, with platinum, 
are called “the platinum metals”. Plati- 
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num constitutes from 50 to 80 per cent 
of these alloys. Gold, iron and copper are 
also frequentiy found with these metals. 
Crude alloys are the form of small pieces 
mixed with sand and earth. After freeing 
them as far as possible from sand and 
earth they are treated with dilute aqua 
regia--mixture of nitric and hydrochloric 
acids—which dissolves and removes gold. 
They are next treated’ with concentrated 
aqua regia which dissolves out platinum 
together with some iridium. Treatment 
with ammonium chloride causes both plat- 
inum and iridium to be precipitated from 
this solution and when precipitate is ig- 
nited the two metals are left in form of 
spongy mass. For certain purposes irid- 
jum, though it forms but small proportion 
f metal thus obtained, is objectionable 
and it has to be removed by rather compli- 
cated chemical operations. Because of its 
ability to resist high temperatures and ac- 
tion of most chemical substances platinum 
is well-nigh indispensable for certain 
chemical operations. Its principal com- 
mercial applications is in making stills to 
be used in concentration of sulphuric acid 
on commercial scale. 





Cost of War to U. S. 


Ques. What has the war cost the U. S. 
so far?—Ans. Total expenditures of gov- 
ernment from beginning of war to end of 
fiscal year which closed June 30, last, were 
$13,800,000,000. Annual expenditures’ in 
peace times were something under $1,000,- 
600,000 so expenditures for war may be 
taken as close to $12,800,000,000. 


—_—-——— 


Inventor of Adding Machine. 


Ques. Who was the inventor of the add- 
ing machine?—Ans. Modern adding or 
calculating~machines represent accumulat- 
ed work of hundreds of inventors. Earli- 
est calculating device probably was abacus, 
long used by Chinese and other peoples. 
Napier, celebrated for his invention of 
system of logarithms, was probably first 
to produce an elementary calculating ma- 


chine. What is considered first real cal- 
culating machine was invented by Blaise 
Pascal, a Frenchman, in 1642. Among 


those who early contributed to production 

f machines of this kind are Charles Bab- 
bage, an Englishman, and E. and G. Schutz, 
Swedish engineers. 





Language of Modern Greece. 


Ques. Please tell me something about 
the Greek language and whether that now 
used differs from the language of ancient 
Greece.—Ans. Greek is branch of great 
family of Indo-European languages and 
was spoken as early as 15th century B. C. 
It has been traced to race of people called 
by ancient Greek and Roman writers Pe- 
asgi, believed to have been people from 
whom both Greeks and Romans sprang. 
1 historic period of ancient Greece three 
distinct dialects were spoken, namely, 
lonic, Doric and Aeolic. Many Latin words 
were incorporated in vocabulary after Ro- 
ian conquest and this influence is to be 
een in language to this day. Classical 
forms are well preserved, however, and 
tudents of ancient Greek are able to read 
iodern tongue with comparatively little 
ifficuity. 





Raising Peanuts. 


Ques. Please give information on how 
) grow peanuts.—Ans. Peanut growing on 
large scale is a specialty, but for ama- 
urs the following will suffice: The crop 
eeds a light, sandy soil and fairly warm 
imate. Lime is an essential to peanuts, 
Raw peanuts of 


Ss well as other legumes. 


course must be used; shell the nuts and 
plant kernels in hills or ridges somewhat 
like beans but giving room for plants 
to spread. Cover lightly and keep soil mel- 
low throughout season. Plants resemble 
red clover when they come up, but soon 
take form of vines and spread. The yellow 
blossoms mostly form above ground but 
have peculiar way of turning into the 
ground, where the seeds or nuts develop. 
It is this peculiar habit which makes it 
necessary for soil to be very light. Plants 
may be aided by covering blossoms with 
light soil as they appear. In fall pull up 
vines and it will be found that many nuts 
have formed. Vines should be allowed to 
season in dry place, after which the nuts 
can be picked off. Peanuts can be raised 
as a curiosity almost anywhere that corn 
will mature, but as a business proposition 
they can only be grown where soil is suit- 
able and season is long and warm. 





Address of U. S. Patent Office. 
Ques. Please give me the address of the 
U. S. patent office—Ans. Simply address 
it: U. S. Patent Office, Washington, D. C. 








Inoculation and Aeration of the Soil. 


Ques. Please explain what is meant by 
inoculation and aeration of the soil—Ans. 
Inoculation of soil means introduction into 
it of certain bacteria which cause growth 
of tubercles on roots of alfalfa and are 
therefore necessary to successful growth 
of that plant. These germs may be intro- 
duced by scattering over seed to be planted 
dust or soil from field in which alfalfa has 
been grown, by scattering such dust or soil 
broadcast over field, by soaking seed in 
water containing soil from field in which 
alfalfa has grown or by propagating the 
bacteria by placing some in proper culture 
medium and keeping them there until they 
have multiplied sufficiently then soaking 
seed in culture and planting it. Aeration 
refers to opening or breaking up soil so 
that air may circulate freely, through it. 
This aids breaking down of ¢>mplex com- 
pounds in soil that contain elements neces- 
sary to plant growth. In fact plants can- 
not be grown successfully if it is neglected. 
Accomplished by breaking up soil before 
planting seeds and by stirring or cultivat- 
ing afterward to keep soil loose and open. 





Why People Ask Questions. 

Ques. Why do so many people ask such 
simple questions, which the schoolboys of 
their native village could easily answer; is 
it the result of an insane desire to see 
their questions in print?—Ans. What is 
“simple” to one person may be far: from 
simple to another. People ask questions | 
because they want to know about things; 
their questions are a sign of a healthy 
thirst for knowledge. Many have no li- 
braries or reference works to consult and 
the easiest way to settle a question is to 
write and ask their paper about it. There 
is very little of the “insane desire to see 
their questions in print”. Hundreds of very 
well-informed and intelligent people write 
us that they consider the Question-Box 
one of the most valuable features of the 
paper and that they are constantly learn- 
ing things from it which they would find 
nowhere else. 





Granulated ‘Eyelids, 
Eyes inflamed by expo- 
sure to Sun, Dust and Wind 
er or relieved by Murine 


Sor 
Fy CS t ae Eye ye 


Druggists or by mail 50c per Bottle. Murine 
Eye Salve in Tubes 25c. For Book of the Eye 
FREE ask Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicage 
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LET HIM GIVE YOU A 


Real Command ot English 


It will take only some of your spare mo- 
ments at home; no repellent grammar-study; 
each lesson as clear as daylight, and inspiring 
to the highest degree. Commence now—let 
Grenville Kleiser teach you through his Mail 
Course in practical English, how to 

Enlarge Your Stock of Words— 

Use the Right Word in the Right Place 

Write Tactful, Forceful Letters, Adver- 

tisements, Stories, Sermons, etc. 

Become an Engaging Conversationalist— 

Enter Good Society— 

Be a man of Culture, Power, and Influ- 

ence in Your Community. 

Good English is absolutely necessary to the 
highest success in life. What material benefit 
is it to have good ideas if you cannot express 


them adequately—if you can not make others 
see them as you do? 


We will send by mail full particulars of this 
famous Course. No cost, no obligation to you— 
but ask for them today, on a post-card. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS C0., Dept. 196, New York 

















|Short-Story Writing 


COURSE of forty lessons in the history, 
Miioa structure, and writing of the 
Short-Story taught by Dr. J. Berg 
Esenwein, for years editor of Lippincott's 
One student writes: “Before com- 
pleting the lessons, recewed over 
$1000 for manuscripts sold to 
Woman's Home Comp nion, Pic- 
torial Review, McCall’ s snd other 
leading magazines. » 





Also courses in Photoplay Writing 
Versification and Poetics, Journalism 
In all, over One Hundred Courses, under 
professors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell 
and other Jeading colleges. 


150-Page Catalog Free. Please Address 
The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 276, Springfield, Mass. 





Or Esenwein 























WE BUY AND SELL 


Stocks and Bonds 


FOR CASH 


| Before buying any stock,write for informa- 
tion regarding its financial condition and 
our price. “Financial Indicator’’ sent free. 


Smith-Martin Company 


208 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Baldness 
Conquered 


RECIPE MAILED FREE 


A veteran business man, almost com- 
pletely bald, who had tried numerous ton- 
ics, lotions, shampoos, etc., without bene- 
fit, came across an Indians’ recipe by which 
he grew a complete crop of luxuriant hair 
that he now possesses. 

Others—men and women—have reported 
remarkable hair growth by the same meth- 
od. Whoever wishes the recipe may obtain 
it free by writing to John H. Brittain, 
BA-272, Station F, New York, N. Y. This 
is a genuine offer and will prove to be 
just what you have been seeking.—Ady, 


All Worsted Serge 
Pants Made to Order 


Ask local tailors tomake .  pairof yy 
oat th the eel ell you. ye! yet 


) ovr price is only positive- 
ly L tee a ak fit and your 


guaran 
complete satisfaction or 
7 back. NO EXTRA CHARGES 
for extreme peg = cu 
bottoms, 


belt loops, pocket 
or 





press 
Pre- 
paid 
Wonderful Teeter Ie teh Sang 


suits an 

New Plan overcoats at lowest bed 

“ “paie sh 4 Rees prices. vour @ _- 

lor~ je-to-order make 

1 Hert ask where you got it. Mace =. 500 to $3. 0 50 
a year in your spare time. al today for 

most sensational, most beautiful "ind interesting 

you have ever eeen. 


7 Moving Picture Tie-Up 
¥ Scenes of Theda Bara in Cl tra, Annette Keller- 
man in Garden of the Gods. as of others in 
i many se Also greatest collection of woolen 
7 samples and fashions ever shown. Don't aend ° pant. 
A postal brings everything—explains all, + 
fect measurement outfit ever devised. Write qua 


RELIABLE TAILORING CO. 
329 S. Peoria St., Chicago, fll. 





. thousands appointed yearly. 


' stitute, 





esGOV’T POSITIONS 


THOUSANDS OF MEN AND WOMEN, married or 
single, 18 to 60, are needed for per: — pr atected 

* Civil Service positions in Washington and elsewh 
Government Departments short o F help. oe. in while 
demand is heavy and promotions are rapid; be well fi 
after the war. No “pull” needed. Sterention work, 
easy hours, higher salaries, and long vacations with pay. 

* Ordinary education sufficient—we'll coach you by mail 
for high examination rating and quick appointment. 
Position or money-back guaranty. Rec luc ed rates now 
—to help you and the Government. Write for list of 
positions. Just ask for “Book HG.” — CIVIL 
SERVICE SCHOOL, 1002 Marden Bldg., Washington, D. 








Civil Service 


positions are in all parts of the country. 
pay, steady work, life positions, 
roundings, promotions on merit, short hours, an- 
nual vacation and sick leave with pay. Many 
Both sexes. No political 
pull. Nearly 300,000 classified positions. Common 
sehool education sufficient. Full’ information and 
questions used by the Civil Service Commission free. 
Columbian Correspondence Coliege Washington, D. C. 


RAISE BELGIAN HARE 


PROFITS easily and pleasantly made. 
furnish ofeck ane B pe ve $6. 60 & pair a 
press c arges foraliy Contra’ 
book *‘Fortunes in arse? Toe’ Nothing ft free. 


WATIONAL t FOOD & a CL 
189 ILWAUREE, WISC 


ASTHMA cure =: 


I will send any sufferer a $1.00 
ttle of LANE’S REMEDY by mail on — TRIAL. Ii it 
tres, send me $1.00. Ifit does not, don't send me acent. Addre 


>. J. LANE, 296 Lane Bidg., ST. MARYS, KANSAS 


v. S. government wants thousands men-women- 
girls, 18 or over, for positions in all parts of coun 
try. $1100 to $1500 year. Easy clerical work, Ex- 
perience unnecessary. Common education sufficient. 
Your country needs you. Help her and get a big 
salary. List of positions open, free. Franklin In- 
Dept. S-168, Rochester, N. Y¥.—Adyvt 


Good 
congenial sur- 
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Solution for Problem No. 340. 


A man stands facing a square build- 
ing, 10 yards from the center of one 
siue. The building hides from his view 
isu yards of a fence which runs par- 
allel to the side of the building opposite 
the man. The distance of the fence from 
the building is twice the length of a 
side of the latter. Find length of 
building and distance between it and 
the fence. 

The following solution and illustra- 
tion were submitted by a reader from 
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Bay City, Mich., who fails to give his 
name: In the accompanying diagram 
the triangles APF and ADB are similar 
and the homologous parts are propor- 
ne That is FP: BD ::AP:AD. Or, 

/2:90 ::10:3x+10, x being equal to 
one side of the building. 

teducing this, completing the square 
and extracting the square root, x, the 
length of the side of the building, is 
found to be 22.885 yards and the dis- 
tance between the building and the 
fence is twice this or 45.77 yards. 


Possibilities of Self-Education. 

We sometimes meet people who la- 
ment that they have been denied an 
education and that they are therefore 
handicapped in the battle of life, bound 
down to the lower levels of human en- 
deavor and prevented from achieving 
anything really big and worth-while. 
While it is true that for the right kind 
of man or woman the right kind of 
school training is a great and valuable 
asset, such training is not absolutely es- 
sential to success if one has real grit 
and gumption and is willing to apply 
himself determinedly to the line of 
work in which he is most interested 
and to which he is naturally adapted. 

Some of the most successful men in 
business and even some of the most 
eminent in various fields of science 
have achieved their success with little 
or no help from schools. In this cons 
nection the New York Commercial says: 

Some of the best educated men never 
went to college. One of the most emi- 
nent geologists never went to school. 
Many college and university graduates 
think they have acquired the sum of 
human knowledge and rest on their 
oars for the rest of their lives, while 
others with inferior advantages pass 
them in the pursuit of knowledge 

One of the best informed men in the 
country, who became prominent in 
business and diplomacy, left school 
when 16 years of age to enter the serv- 
ice of a firm of East India merchants in 
the ola days of sailing vessels. He made 


many voyages around the Cape of Good 
Hope and devoted his time on ship- 
board to study. He read every word in 
one of the encyclopedias of that day 
and learned seven or eight languages. 

In this way he became the -best 
posted man whom the federal govern- 
ment could find in the United States 
for special diplomatic work. When- 
ever a subject arose in conversation 
with which he was unfamiliar he 
looked it up in some book of reference 
and he said he never forgot what he 
read about a matter that interested him 
at the time. He was a perfect system 
of self-education. 


Puzzle-Problem No. 346. 


If my father were two years older 
he would be twice as old as my sister 
who is two years older than I am. [If I 
were five years older I would be three 
times older than I was 15 years ago. 
How old is my father? Contributed by 
Brennie Osborn, Vadis, W. Va. 


Popcorn as a War-Garden Crop. 


Boys and girls who devote some of 
the space in their war gardens to pop- 
corn will be performing a service that 
is patriotic in several ways. Popcorn 
is an excellent food and it may be used 
advantageously to eke out the supply 
of starchy food materials in these war 
times when it is incumbent on all of us 
to save wheat and other food materials 
in order that our fighting men and our 
allies may be adequately fed. Any sur- 
plus can be sold, either popped or un- 
popped, and the proceeds therefrom 
can be invested in thrift or war-savings 
stamps. 

Popeorn will grow well wherever 
other corn can be grown but it should 
never be planted near either sugar or 
“field” or “hog” corn because pollen 
from the other variety of corn will be 
carried to the popcorn and the hybrid 
that- results will be coarse and unsatis- 
factory for popping. 

Care should be taken in planting not 
to get it too thick. After it comes up 
the ground must be kept free from 
weeds and frequently stirred to aerate 
the soil—to introduce air freely through 
it so that the soil compounds may be 
broken up and made readily available 
as food for the growing corn. 

When the husks turn from a green 
to a light yellow or white the popcorn 
may be cut and shocked the same as 
other corn. The fodder or stover is 
thus preserved to be used as feed for 
cattle or other live stock. If desired 
the corn can be harvested without cut- 
ting the stalks but in either case .the 
ears should not be removed from the 
husks until they are dry and fully ripe. 

Ordinarily late October or Novem- 
ber is about the right time for husking 
or “shucking” as the weather is cool 
enough then to insure that the corn 
will not mold. The ears should be 
spread out in a thin layer in a cool dry 
place where there are no rats or mice 
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and preferably where the air will cir- 


culate freely over and through it. It- 


must be thoroughly cured in order to 
pop well. When perfectly dry it should 
be placed in bags and stored in a dry 
place. 

Considerable bread can be saved by 
using popped corn as a substitute for 
it at meals and no-one will grumble a 
bit because popcorn is pleasing to the 
taste and as nutritious as bread. In 
fact it supplies about the same food 
elements as bread and in addition cer- 
tain coarse, fibrous materials which are 
ordinarily lacking in bread but which 
are extremely valuable for keeping the 
body in good condition. 

Everyone knows how delicious pop- 
corn balls are. Those who want to en- 
joy them and at the same time con- 
serve the sugar supply, thus delighting 
Mr. Hoover, can mix them with hot 
corn, maple, sorghum or other sirup. 
For variety shelled peanuts may be 
mixed in from time to time in making 
the confection if desired. 

Those who have a small hand mill— 
and most families would find it de- 
cidedly advantageous to have one now, 
for grinding corn, wheat and other 
grains—can use it for converting any 
surplus popcorn into meal. Such meal! 
makes particularly delicious mush, 
corn cakes, etc. 


War Swallowing Up British Forests. 

Because of a soil and climate pecu- 
liarly adapted to the growth of trees 
England has long been noted for the 
wonderful beauty of its woodlands. 
Trees in great variety are to be found 
there, including a number of species 
that are unknown in other European 
countries. 

Much thought and care have been 
given to the cultivation and conserva- 
tion of the forests, largely for land- 
scape effects and to serve as coverts 
for game. The government for many 
years has also systematically cultivated 
forests for the utilitarian purpose of 
supplying timber for the navy; some of 
the English oak is considered superior 
to any in the world for ship-building 
purposes. 

The war is making great inroads on 
all these splendid forests for moder: 
warfare requires enormous quantities 
of timber and timber products of vari- 
ous kinds. While every Englishman 
takes great pride in these woodlands 
of his native land and is extremely loth 
to see them disappear before the lum- 
berman’s ax, the last tree will be sacri- 
ficed if need bein order that the needs 
of the fighting forces may be adequate- 
ly supplied. 

Before the war a considerable por- 
tion of all timber products used in the 
country was imported; now the native 
forests are being drawn on for more 
than 50 per cent of the annual! total im- 
ports prior to the war. 

A large body of experienced lumber- 
nen have been called in from Canada, 
Newfoundland and the United States 
and the timber is being harvested in 
the most approved scientific manner 
with a view to conservation and fos- 
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is possible to energetic men of ability. 


Mr. Thos. E. Morgan, Grand Forks, North Dakota, made $200.00 
the first week, $250.00 the next week and for eight consecutive weeks 
HAS NOT MADE LESS than $200.00 per week,—some weeks as high 
as $350.00 a week. 


Possibly you’re not as good a salesman—maybe you're better. If you think 
you can seil automobile accessories that are nationally advertised in Saturday 
Evening Post, Literary Digest, Collier's, Farm Journal, Christian Herald, etc., 
and are able to finance your first order, write us today regarding a District 
Managership in some open territory. 


KOR-KER seals Punctures 
and Slow Leaks 


Reduces blowouts to a minimum. 
tubes at normal inflation. Preserves rub- 
ber. Not a filler. These are absolute facts 
which can be verified. 

KOR-KER is a compound boxed in pow- 


Keeps 








Diagram Showing the Action of Ps <s 
der form. Mixed with water, is readily Kor-Ker ~~ a 
installed through valve stem. KOR-KER is forced into the we = 
punctures by the air pressure, compressed into a cement oo 
plug and becomes an integral part of the tube. Same . 
action occurs in sealing slow leaks. oe 


Remember this:—We advertise nationally to de- > 

velop leads for you to close. This is additional 
business to what you can do through your 

own efforts. Your prospects are only ¢ s 

+3; limited by the number of automobiles, .¢ . i 

. motorcycles and bicycles in your oe sf £ 
sisi town and vicinity. $ 2 ra > 

ALCEMO MFG. CO., 
129 Bridge Street, NEWARK, N. 3. 
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KLEAR-SIGHT Windshield Cieaner and ¢ 
ALCULA Non- Freeze Solution, the ¢ 
best aicoho! substitute, are two 4 
other of our products. Sd 








tering new growths. Everything pos- 

sible is being done to replace the mag- 4 ivere yout R 
nificent groves and woodlands but nat- 

urally it will be many years before | x ond see bicyeles, ‘line of in 
these seedlings can grow up and the ie" tage en Go big pew Free Cate- 


ie : We pay ali the freight charges 
of the landscape be | JM WP fromm Chicago to your to 


FP 30 Days Free Trial =e > 


Na bicycle you select, actual riding test 
Main your own town for a 3 month. 


not buy unti) you 
new trial off fer —S ba ig 
ad prices. 


primitive beauty 
restored. 


“MATERNA 
Note: The following fine poem was writ- 
ten by Dr. Washington Gladden, who has 
just died. Dr. Gladden was a Congrega- 
tional minister of Columbus, O., whose 
numerous writings had made him famous. 
—Editors. 
O land of lands, my Fatherland, the beauti- 
ful, the free, 
All lands and shores to freedom dear are 
ever dear to thee; 
All sons of Freedom hail thy 
wait thy word of might, 
While round the world the lists are joined 
for liberty and light. 


Direct-To-Rider 

LAMPS, HOt HORNS, pedals, 

On single wheels and noes 
3 parts for ali makes of bicycles at 

\ Vg half asual prices. No one else can 

: at such values and such te 


‘SYCLe COMPANY 
Dept. R-183, Chicage 












name, and 


if ges een comb your hair, you can cut it with our 
onder”’ Cutter "either long or short just like any 
barber and no waitin, Ladies can cut the children’s 
hair athome. It will shave the neck or the face like 
pe razor and lasts a lifetime. Every time you cut your 
and shave, you save its cost. SOc Pos 
WONDER MFG. CO., Dept. 22 WINSTON-SALEM 


Hail sons of France, old comrades dear! 
Hail Britons brave and true! 

Hail Belgian martyrs ringed with flame! 
Slavs fired with visions new! 

Italian lovers mailed with light! 
brothers from Japan! 

From east to west all lands are kin who 
live for God and man. 
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; eare—t ‘ repairs. My 
Now, hands all round, our troth we plight free sireaiag tele ow 6 “Write for iil GC. B. GAERTE 


Presiden® 
to rid the world of lies. DEARBORN TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
To fill our hearts with truth and trust and 2et-24 Chicago, IIlinois 





willing sacrifice; 

To free all lands from hate and spite and 
fear from strand to strand; 

To make all nations neighbors and the 
world one Fatherland! 


A to $500 each paid for hundreds of 

old Coins dated before 1895. Keep All Old 
Money. Send 10c for New Illustrated Coin 
Value Book, size 4x7. You may have coins 
worth Large Premiums. Get Posted. 


Clarke Coin Co., Box 107, Le Roy, N. Ve 






OLo 
COINS 
WANTED 


MEN——AGE 17 to 45 2255. 


Travel; make secret investigations, reports. Salaries; expenses. 


FOREIGN DETECTIVE AGENCY, 304 ST. LOUIS 


) CASH for INVENTIONS anc patents. Write Fisher Mfg. 
Ce., 2168 Railway Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 















fepnten e 


She—I never could see why they call a 
boat “she”. 

He—Evidently you never tried to steer 
one.—The Widow. 
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SYNOPSIS. 


John Randolph, son of Captain Walt Randolph, of 
the Missiouri river steamboat Morning Star, which 
Was Snagged and sunk in 1864, learned from his 
father that, unknown to anyone but himself and 
one other, there was_$100,000 in gold in the steam- 
boat’s safe. As soon as his duties as mining engineer 
would permit, John started west to the town of 
New Bend, near which the Morning Star—due to 
a shift in the river channel—lay buried under many 
feet of silt. There he met, first, Captain Moss Gregg, 
his father’s pilot at the time of the sinking; 
Gregg’s daughter, Mystery, and his son, Arkansaw; 
also a strange character, a sort of lawyer and 
office-seeker of the neighborhood, Joel Langworthy 
by name, From Gregg Jobn learned that four men 
in the last 15 years had come to get the treasure 
of the Morning Star—which Gregg and everyone 
else in the neighborhood supposed to be the 900 
barrels of whisky in the steamer’s hold, since they 
knew nothing of the gold—but one of them had been 
found dead and badly clawed, and the other three 
simply disappeared without a trace. He also learned 
that Caleb Moore, an old storekeeper who had been 
almost ruined by the shifting of the channel, which 
left his big store a mile or more from the river, 
now owned the land where the Morning Star lay, 
and had always refused his permission to excavate. 
Nevertheless, John went to see him, discovering 
that the old man’s objection was to the whisky, 
a ‘“‘demon’’ he was averse to turning loose on the 
world. When he learned of the gold, however, he 
decided, after some persuasion, in — John was 
aided by Moore’s granddaughter Juliet, to allow the 
search to be made. With the aid of Gregg. John 
had little difficulty in locating the wreck which lay 
buried about 45 feet deep, but much to the former's 
disgust no whisky was found. However, the excava- 
tion was eagerly begun, but was found to be a very 
difficult task, as the soil was little better than quick- 
sand. For several weeks John kept at it, learning in 
the meantime much of the local gossip and history; 
among other things he discovered that the school- 
master, Hugh Atchison, a man of attainments far 
above his position, was deeply in love with Mystery 
Gregg, who in turn was fascinated by Joel Lang- 
worthy, who in turn had set his eyes in the direc- 
tion of Juliet Moore. He learned also that there was 
something sinister about Joel, whom Hugh regarded 
as little better than a demon in human form, One 
day came a rumor that the river was ris sing, though 
it ha@ never before been known to rise at that sea- 
son; and that night John, who was camping on the 
site of his excavation, was attacked by a mysterious 
creature, which bore the semblance of a man, but 
acted and made noises like a wolf. He beat the 
creature off after a fight in which he was bitten in 
the arm, but said nothing of the encounter. The 
next night he disappeared, leaving no trace, and the 
excitement waxed supreme, for, with the exception 
of Hugh, everyone believed him another victim of 
the mysterious curse that hung over the old wreck. 
For four days they searched in vain, the river rising 
all the time until it became necessary to throw a 
dike across the Narris to prevent its breaking into 
its old course. 





“Qh, if I could only sleep, and forget for 
one little hour!” Juliet pressed her palms 
to her eyes as if they throbbed and ached. 
Presently the schoolmaster saw that she 
was crying into her hot little hands; her 
piteous low sobs came struggling against 
her will to hide them in her sore sad 
heart. 

That grief was not the sorrow of child- 
hood, those moans were not the lamenta- 
tions of youth. Juliet Mooré, the fair, the 
young willow swaying in the wind, was dim 
as one far away in his recollection then. 
This woman stood shuddering as one 
grown old under many sorrows; the voice 
of her affliction bitter as the pang of death. 
World-old was her plaint uttered into the 
falling night, world-gathered her inherit- 
ance of pain. In all places, in all times, a 
woman must stand in the end to weep her 
best-beloved. 

“Tomorrow you will leave the Narris,” 
he said. “I will speak to your grandfather 
about it, he must send you away—back to 
New Orleans, or somewhere out of the 
shadow of this damned and blighting 
place.” 

He held out his hand; she took it and 





clung to it, trembling and afraid. The 
darkness was down behind them, shutting 
out the trees oh the shore of the boggy 
lake where the frogs were chanting; deep- 
ening ahead of them over Caleb Moore’s 
cornfield. And there was the gloom of 
hopelessness for his lost friend as deep as 
the night in the gentle schoolmaster’s 
heart as he led her home through the corn. 

Hugh Atchison had a purpose in his long 
watch at the camp, which he had not dis- 
closed to any person. It was his belief 
that the hands which had snatched Ran- 
dolph away between two days would reach 
out to smother his own life if he remained 
there, warder over the treasure-hunter’s 
unfinished work. He waited for this. If a 
man watched, he could not be taken un- 
aware, 

When he returned from escorting Juliet 
home, Hugh lit the lantern and moved 
about the tent as if preparing for bed. He 
sat under the swinging light and removed 
his shoes, but there his preparations for 
turning in ended. When he had put out the 
light he slipped from the tent, and crouch- 
ed away through the corn. 

Several rods below the camp he came out, 
and proceeded with great caution and si- 
lence into the cleared space around the ex- 
cavation. From there he crept on hands 
and knees to a position which brought the 
tent between him and the sky-line. The 
stars were brilliant in a clear sky; only 
the ground-darkness was thick 

He was as completely hidden in his sha- 
dowy valley as if the Missouri already had 
come back to its old road and-covered him 
with its muddy waters, but any prowler 
who approached the tent, its canvas tucked 
up on all sides, could be seen by him. The 
schoolmaster had no firearm, He had pro- 
vided himself with a piece of the sound- 
ing-pipe of convenient length, and this he 
kept under his hand as he laid himself 
along in the shadow of the valley. Man or 
devil, he was ready to meet him, and there 
was not a hair on his head that felt a 
nervous shiver at its root. 

Close by his hand as he fumbled in the 
dark, aimlessly breaking sprangles from 
the brittle purslane which grew cool and 
rank around him, he found one of the holes 
which they had driven in the first days of 
their exploration. This one had remained 
open, untrampled by the feet as they had 
come and gone around it all those weeks. 
Here was a new marvel for him in a mo- 
ment. That little spot, scarcely bigger 
than a silver dollar, had remained untrod- 
den in that trampled place, as a man walks 
in battle with a million balls flying around 
him and passes through untouched. 

As he turned this thing over in his mind 
he began snapping short pieces of pur- 
slane and dropping them down the hole, 
as if some new and serious business had 
come into his hands. He wondered vague- 
ly in the background of his rabble thoughts 
how long it would take him to fill the hole. 
It would be a good way to pass the hours if 
the purslane would hold out within reach. 

Nobody came prowling to the tent; no 
living thing big enough to make a sound 
with its body had come into the swale 
where he waited for the unknown. Now 
the Big Dipper indicated two o’clock. Soon 
there would come a leak of daylight into 
the night; in three hours more_the earth 
would be drenched again in day. 

The schoolmaster stopped in his drop- 
ping of purslane into the hole, his hand 
hovering over it, the muscles of his arm 
still as if paralysis had struck him. Out 
of the bowels of the earth an unbelievable 
thing had issued, a sound that sent a shiv- 
er over his body and moved the roots of 
his hair like wind. 





A human voice, faint, smothered, low; 
calling him by name! For a moment the 
schoolmaster doubted that he was awake. 
He looked up at the north star, and lis- 
tened to the whir of night life; he put out 
his hand and felt the iron pipe among the 
purslane at his side. Awake, but full of 
imaginings, induced by fatigue and an 
over-labored mind. 

It could not be otherwise, for that voice 
that called up to him out of the ground 
was Jonathan Randolph’s voice, and poor 
Jonathan Randolph was among the dead. 

Hugh stood sweating, his length of pump- 
casing in his hand. His legs trembled, his 
tendons strained to fly, but he gathered 
reason enough out of the tumult to hold 
himself there. If he should retreat one 
step, he knew, his fear would multiply and 
grow shameless; he would streak the night 
like a meteor. 

The one thought that grew big above 
the confusion was that the dead are voice- 
less. If Randolph was under the earth 
there, he must be living and, if living, able 
to answer to his name. 

He fitted his length of pipe into the hole 
and put his mouth to it, Randolph’s name 
shaping on his tongue. It was a foolish 
thing to do, he said, philosophy back in its 
seat in all severity, but nobody ever could 
charge it up to him. 

“Randolph—John!” he spoke softly into 
the pipe, like a telephone. “John, are 
you down there?” 

He laid his ear to the pipe and listened. 
The result was no less disconcerting than 
the first cause of his panic. Randolph’s 
voice answered him, a little thick and 
weak, but plain enough to be identified. 

The schoolmaster’s doubt and fright dis- 
appeared immediately. He was as steady 
as a rock, even a little resentful that Ran- 
dolph should set him puzzling over his 
apparent defiance of all physical laws. 

“How did you do it? How in the name 
of sanity did you do it?” he demanded. 

“Get me water—I’m dying for water!” 

“What are you in—have you got air?” 
the schoolmaster inquired, the wonder 
greater on him than the sense of Ran- 
dolph’s need. 

“I must have water—water, or I’m a 
dead man!” 

There was something so solemnly im- 
perative in Randolph’s thick voice that 
Hugh woke suddenly to the gravity of his 
necessity. How Randolph had -forced him- 
self down a two-inch hole, and how he had 
accommodated himself at the bottom of it 
for more than two days; why he had not 
come out the same way that he had gone 
in—-these were questions which could wait 
for adjustment between them. Just now 
Randolph was perishing for want of water 
his voice was thick from thirst. 

“Have you got your hat?” Hugh shout- 
ed down the hole. Randolph replied that 
he had it. “Hold up a few minutes longer 
then, I'll get water to you.” 

Hugh hung his own hag on the pipe to 
help him find it quickly again, and within 
five minutes he was back with lantern, 
bucket of water, and cup. He directed 
Randolph to hold his hat under the hole, 
and began pouring. 

“Go easy on it, the dirt will make you 
sick,” Hugh cautioned. 

Randolph begged for more, which Hugh 
denied him. He bent over the tube and 
urged Randolph to tell him how he came 
to be buried under 40 feet or more of 
earth, and how to proceed to get him out. 

“Langworthy’s mine. I found an iron 
door in the old drift and broke it open. 
When I tried to leave it was fastened on 
the outside.” 
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“You mean the mine’s a blind? You 
mean it’s a tunnel to the wreck?” 
“Give me more water—a little more 


water, please, Hugh.” 

“Go on to that door and pound on it so 
I can find it and let you out.” 

“The drift comes out under a big elm 
with grape-vines on it. Is it morning?” 

“Almost morning, John.” 

“If you'll just pass me down another 
drop of water, Hugh—” 

“Go to the door—lI’ll be there ahead of 
you.” 

Hugh hurried to the tent for an ax and 
crowbar. Armed with them he soon was 
groping among the trees on the bank of 


Skillet lake, looking for the mouth of 
Langworthy’s mine. It was a tangle of 


brush and vines there, with matted weeds 
encumbering the feet. More than one elm 
had grape-vines on it, and it was all 
strange territory to the schoolmaster, who 
never had visited that spot before. 

He plunged frantically through the tan- 
glo, shouting Randolph’s name, full of the 
fear that he might not be able to find him 
in time to bring him from his tomb alive. 
It was Randolph’s faint pounding on the 
hidden door that guided him to it at last, 
the sound coming dim and smothered, like 
the ticking of a death-watch behind a wain- 
scot. 

Even with that to direct him, Hugh had 
a bewildered time to locate the door. It 
was far back from the mouth of the old 
tunnel, around a sharp angle, a heavy log 
propped against it. It was made of riveted 
boiler-iron, and had been locked at top, 
bottom, and center with padlocks which 
Randolph had broken off to enter. 

Randolph staggered out of it, his face as 
white as milk, and dropped ta his knees 
beside the water-pail that Hugh had car- 
ried with him in his struggle through the 
thickets. The cup clicked against his teeth 
as he drank, the schoolmaster supporting 
him with tender hand. 

“That will be enough for now,” 
cautioned, taking the cup away, 
the pail with his foot. 

Randolph was steadier now, 
to his feet with little help. He put out his 
hand behind him with a fearful gesture 
toward the door, leaning away from it as 
if to flee from the horrors which he had 
so miraculously escaped. 

“Shut it up, Hugh, for God’s sake! 
full of dead men!” 

The schoolmaster closed the door quick- 
ly, and set the log against it as it was 
before. “Come on, let’s get out of this— 
you must have something to eat,” he said. 

He hung the lantern on his arm with the 
word and started to pick Randolph up and 
bear him off in his arms. The secret of 
Langworthy’s mine was second in-his con- 
sideration; that could wait. 

“I can walk all right, Hugh,’ Randolph 
protested; “I’m not so far along as that. 
I’ve had plenty of rest, such as it was.” 
He shuddered as he stood with drooping 
head, his shoulder against the tunnel-wall. 
“They’re all in there, Hugh—the whole 
story’s there!” 

He stretched his hand in that movement 
of staying some terrible thing crowding 
after him, and staggered on away from the 
door, the schoolmaster steadying him, for 
his legs were as weak as clay. 

“When you get something to eat—you 
can tell me then, John.” 

There was a cold, creeping feeling at the 
schoolmaster’s back as he hurried Ran- 
dolph along to the tunnel’s mouth. When 
they reached it, and the rescued man saw 
the stars bright over him, he freed himself 
from the schoolmaster’s restraining hand, 
threw his head back and breathed, long 
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and deep, as if he drank from the fountain- 
head of life. 
“Now, I’m a man again!” he said. 


“You must be hungry, John,” 
Hugh, with mild wonder. 

Randolph stood as if he did not hear. 
He had faced back and was looking at the 
black hole in the bank. “They’re in there 
—those missing men!” 

“Come on away from here, you can tell 
me later,” the Schoolmaster urged. 

Within 15 minutes Randolph was break- 
ing his long fast on bacon and soft-boiled 
eggs. The schoolmaster was of the opinion 
that six were enough to start on; Ran- 
dolph being equally firm in his contention 
for eight. But Hugh carried the basket off 
and hid it in the corn, and had his way. 

Sober and harsh as Randolph’s face had 
been before, the ashes of his experience lay 
upon it now like a shadow, making it older 
than the age of years. It was a thing that 
would not wear away. Jonathan Randolph 
was marked as one who had suffered in 
the tomb and come forth again, its terrors 
cold upon his soul, to walk the world of 
men. 

There was a distant candle paleness in 
the east when Randolph finished his meal, 
which had been broken only by an imma- 
terial word here and there, for Hugh would 
have none of the story until the fast was 
broken. Hugh put out the lantern now, 
and Randolph stretched himself with a 
sigh. 

“I’m twice a man now, old fellow,” 
he, reaching over 
master’s hand. 

“So that was 
Langworthy’s dreaming and 
the time,” said Hugh. “The 
devil never was crazy at all!” 

“Far from crazy at the beginning, but if 
he isn’t crazy now he ought to be, and his 
precious, imp-faced son as well. I doubt 
the sanity of any men who can carry out 
such a diabolical, systematic plan of whole- 
sale murder as they’ve put through down 
there.” 

“It was that old man’s plan to tap the 
wreck when he came here—I can _ see 
through it now-as plain as glass, John. He 
knew about that wreck—before he ever set- 
tled across there from Moore he knew it. 
Do you think they’ve—” 
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“No, they’ve never found the wreck, 
close as they came to it. It’s been a grop- 
ing in the dark; but they came mighty 


close, mighty close!” 

“That accounts for Joel’s interest in the 
progress of our work. He feared we'd dis- 
cover his mole-hole under here, and the 
secret he’s been hiding in it.” 

“The bones of the poor devils who came 


here ahead of me on this unlucky hunt. 
They’re down there, Hugh; the three of 
them unaccounted for—they’re down there 
sitting in a row.” 

“It’s like him,” said the schoolmaster 
grimly. “But: they may not be the bones 
of those men; they may be victims of the 
wreck.” 

“No; these men never were buried, 


they were shut in there till they shriveled 
up and died. Their hair and their shrunk- 
en skin is still there on their poor pathetic 
skulls.” 


“It must be the missing three. He lured 


them in there; he murdered them.” 
“Like he intended to get rid of me. 
They're sitting there with their backs 


against the wall, like men asleep.” 

“The fiend out of hell!” —° 

“Too hideous for even hell, I think. One 
of them has been crudely articulated, 
bound together with baling wire.” 

Randolph was standing, gaunt of face, 
pale, his eyes hungrily on the east, where 
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SOMETHING. it may bring 
Wealth. Send Postal for 
Free Book. Tells what to 
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Rheumatism 


A Home Cure Given By One 


Who Had It 


In the spring of 1893 I was attacked 
by Muscular and Infiammatory Rheuma- 
tism. I suffered as only those who have 
it know, for over three years. I tried 
remedy after remedy, and doctor after 
doctor, but such relief as I received was 
only temporary. Finally, I found a 
remedy that cured me completely, and 
it has never returned. I have given it 
to a number who were terribly afflicted 
and even bedridden with Rheumatism, 
and it effected a cure in every case. . 

I want every sufferer from any form 
of rheumatic trouble to try this mar- 
velous healing power. Don’t send a 
cent; simply mail your name and ad- 
dress and I will send it free to try. After 
you have used it and it has proven itself 
to be that long-looked-for means of 
curing your rheumatism, you may send 
the price of it, one dollar, but under- 
stand, I do not want your money unless 
you are perfectly satisfied to send it. 
Isn’t that fair? Why suffer any longer 
when positive relief is thus offered you 
free? Don’t delay. Write today. 

Mark H. Jackson, No. 792D Gurney 
Bldg., Syracuse, N: Y. 
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the morning glow was spreading. A miracle 
was being heralded there which he never 
had hoped to behold again. The school- 
master stood near, the light of the growing 
day strong on his face. 

“There isn’t a mark on their bodies to 
tell how they died,” Randolph said. “They 
were shut in that cave until their tongues 
swelled and choked them, like dry rags 
crammed down their throats!” He reach- 
ed to the collar of his flarmel shirt, already 
loose about his neck, and opened it; dipped 
a cup of water and drank thirstily. 

The schoolmaster touched his arm. “How 
did you stumble onto that door, John?” 

“lll go back to the start of it—I’ll tell 
you.” 

They sat down again. Randolph told of 
the attack of the biting savage, and at the 
hearing of it the schoolmaster nodded slow- 
ly many times, as if some suspicion in his 
own mind had been confirmed. 

“Next morning,” Randolph said, “I found 
tracks leading off toward the lake. The 
rain had distorted them and nearly blotted 
them out—all I could make of them was 
that they had been made by bare feet 
when the ground was soft. I felt pretty 
sure that creature had gone that way, but 
you people came before I could follow them 
up. I didn’t want it spread around that 
Arkansaw’s snapping ghost had been after 
me, so I kept still about it that day. But 
you noticed I had my wrist tied up.” 

“It’s known now; Arkansaw found the 
cloth.” 

“It’s too bad. I’d rather—but no mat- 
ter. After supper that evening, quite a 
while before sundown, I took up that trail 
again. It led me to the woods on the lake- 
shore, and I found it there. I’d given it 
up, and was looking around in the brush 
for some ripe pawpaws when I stumbled 
onto that tunnel. I remembered Lang- 
worthy’s gold-mine, and I also thought 
that it would be a natural lair for the 
Narris vampire.” 

“A logical conclusion; a very logical 
conclusion,” said the schoolmaster, again 
nodding slowly. 

“No; there was nothing to it. I gota 
club and went in as far as the door. I was 
so amazed when I ran up against that 
boiler-iron door that I stood there and 
burned all the matches I had, kind of hot 
under the collar and a little panicky, like a 
man feels, you know, when he begins to 
sense it that he’s been tricked.” 

“I understand your sensation—I have 
gone through it myself.” 

“From the general plan of the thing, I 
knew then that the tunnel ran under 
Moore’s land. So I came back and got my 
flashlight and gun, and that little carpen- 
ter’s bar of Gregg’s—I guess you’ve missed 
it?” 

“No.” 

“I believe that door is over Moore’s line, 
and I didn’t question my rights as lessee to 
investigate what was back of it. I pried off 
the three locks you saw the hasps of there 
on the door and went in. The tunnel’s 
narrow all the way, like you saw it there in 
front, but deep enough for a man to walk 
upright. All propped up like a coal-mine, 
and walled solidly with logs a hundred feet 
or more from the door—back to the point 
where the exploration drifts were run out 
right and left during the years that old 
Langworthy was groping around and 
sounding for the wreck. It’s even floored 
with split logs in front, as if it was de- 
signed to keep anybody from digging 
either in or out. There hasn’t been any 
work done in there for a good while— 
several years, I think. I went on back 





along the lead, somewhat stunned by what 








I'd found, They’ve made a,chamber at 
the inner end, where soundings have been 
made for the whisky barrels—they’ve got 
a pump in there all ready. But they 
didn’t hit them; they weren’t far enough 
in. When I saw all that I started back, 
red-hot and fighting mad, to tell Moore 
about it. The door was shut; I couldn’t 
budge it.” 

“You might have shouted your head off, 
too, and nobody would have heard you un- 
less he was right there, listening.” 

“Yes, I thought of that, Hugh; but it 
didn’t keep me from setting up consider- 
able noise, I guess. [’d left the bar out- 
side; | had nothing but my bare hands to 
tackle those timbers with, and I knew | 
couldn’t get out. I tore around there like 
a wildeat for a while, until I began to get 
thirsty and came to my senses. Then | 
figured it out that if ’'d keep still, go back 
to the skeletons, and wait, somebody was 
bound to come in there after a while to see 
what he’d caught. I hunted around for a 
seep where I might collect some water, but 
there wasn’t a trickle. It’s a horrible hole!” 

Randolph was so shaken by the recollec- 
tion of his tortures that he seemed unable 
to carry his story to its close. He stood, 
drawing his breath deeply as if to make 
sure of his freedom. 

“Tell me the rest,” said Hugh, touching 
his arm, an eagerness on him that made his 
hand shake. “Nobody came; you didn’t 
see—” 

“No, he didn’t come.” Randolph sat 
again, his chest heaving, his hands elench- 
ed as if for battle. “I walked a beat from 
chamber to door, Hugh, and watched day- 
light come and go around the chinks of it. 
This place where that poor crazy vampir« 
bit me throbbed like it was infected, but 
it got easy after a while, and I slept. That 
was the second night. I wanted to keep 
alive long enough to meet the man that 
would come to set me out against the wall 
with the other three. The thought of 
water was the hardest thing next day; it 
was harder every hour. But I watched 
daylight go again through the little cracks 
around the door, and I hammered on it 
with my gun till my arms gave out.” 

“I was right here, John, but I might as 
well have been five miles away. Not a 
sound as big as the tick of a watch ever 
reached me.” 

“I know that, old man—you’d have been 
down there like a hornet. But I was asleep 
when you began to drop those pieces of 
weed down that hole. I didn’t know the 
hole was there, but I was under it, and the 
little, broken bits of weed fell in my face.” 

Randolph reached for the water again 
and drank. He caressed it in his mouth 
like a gourmet rinsing a precious wine to 
give his tongue a prolongation of a seldom- 
met delight; he drew his breath long when 
he had drained the cup, and sat with his 
hands clenched hard. 

“I stood on a keg and felt the timbered 
roof over inch by inch, for my battery was 
dry. I had no more light. I found the 
hole; then I called you.” 

“How did you know it was I?” 

“I knew there wouldn’t be anybody else 
with courage enough to come here, much 
less to stay.” 

“You’re wrong there!” said the school- 


master triumphantly. “You are altogether 


wrong.” 
Randolph’s face lighted with a flush; 
softness as of tears came into his eyes. H« 


looked steadily at his friend a moment, 
then-rose as if lifted by the wings of joy. 


“Did she come down here, Hugh?” 
“More than once. I'd bet all I’ve go 
that she hasn’t closed her eyes this night. 
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“God bless her!” 
voice seft and low. 

“And keep her,” the schoolmaster added. 
“She is as noble as she is true and brave. 
Well, the rope that will hang Joel Lang- 
worthy is woven at last.” 

“It’s doubtful, Hugh. A man that can 
hide a secret like that for 20 years is going 
to prove a mighty hard customer to cor- 
ner.” 

“How do you suppose the crafty devils 
lured those men into their trap, and what 
was their motive for doing it, John?” 

“I think Joel was lone-handed in that 
part of it, Hugh. You know he had the 
old man declared incompetent about that 
time and himself appointed guardian over 
him. But that may have been a blind— 
all a part of the scheme. One way or the 
other, it don’t cut much figure now; but 
my theory is that old Langworthy began 
tunneling to tap the whisky. Joel may not 
have been very keen on the work at first, 
but when those men began to come here 
and nose around, he believed there was 
something more than whisky that they 
were after, and he set his crafty mind to 
work to get it out of them. There are a 
hundred pretenses that would induce a 
man to walk into that hole.” 

“That would be the smaljlest part of it, 
John.” 

“Maybe he got their secret out of one of 
them, first or last; or maybe the tale of the 
treasure is only a golden lure to lead men 
to their graves. Old man Moore told me 
it was; he said no man’s hand ever would 
lift it from the place where the Missouri 
had buried it.” 

Hugh stood a little space in front of the 
treasure-hunter, his face set strong against 
the light of the east, his chin up, reaching 
forward a little in the poise of his body, 
as if the last hurdle was just ahead and he 
was sure of the leap. 

“Or else those men were suspicious of 
Langworthy’s activities down there, and 
their suspicions led to the discovery that 
Joel and his still-mouthed, black-hearted 
old father were probing for the wreck,” 
Randolph said. “They would have mur- 
dered to keep the fact of their tunneling 
from Moore.” 

“They would have done that, and more,” 
Hugh agreed. 

“But the last man—it’s harder to ac- 
count for him. He seems to have been an 
innocent who escaped the tortures of death 
in that hole to fall in even a more terrible 
way. He doesn’t fit into the theories 
which dispose of the others, Hugh, for 
they’re only theories, of -course, and must 
wait their justification until the final day 
of reckoning with Joel Langworthy, the 

pecter of the Narris.” 

“It was the same hand all the way 
through,” the schoolmaster said. “The last 
man was escaping with the secret of the 
tunnel; he was going toward Moore’s house 
when he was killed.” 

Randolph lifted his bandaged arm and 

oked at it, a shadow of distress and fear 
larkening over his face, like a man who 

iears himself pronounced mortally strick- 


said Randolph, his 


n without a warning symptom. “You 
1ean—you mean— Oh, that’s impossible, 
Hugh! He’s a murderer—he’s a cowardly, 


treacherous murderer; but not—not that!” 
“He’s the whelp of a wolf!” the school- 
Master said. 
Randolph was shocked, incredulous, daz- 
d at the monstrous charge. It’s impossi- 
e—it can’t be Joel! Even the devil in 
; face doesn’t foreshadow a trait as base 
that.” 
“It’s Joel,’ the schoolmaster 


lhe curse of blood-thirst is.on him! [ve 





insisted. 


known it a long time, but I lacked proof 





that would give me ground to whisper it to 
even you. Jonathan Randolph, I tell you 
that man’s breast is the house of a demon.” 

“I can believe that; but I can’t charge 
him up with this night-roaming, this blood- 
thirst of a beast. It’s the work of a crazy 
man, Hugh; and Langworthy is anything 
but that.” 

The schoolmaster stretched out his hand 
toward the woods, his face as grim as 
judgment. “I’ve walked that road at night 
in the hope that he’d spring out on me 
as he has on others—many and many a 
night I’ve waited for him. I’ve seen him; 
I’ve pursued him; but he’s as swift of 
foot as a deer. If he’d tried to set his 
hell-forged teeth in my flesh I’d have put 
my seal on him. I’d have marked him to 
the bone!” 

Randolph sat down on his cot, his 
wounded wrist clasped in his hand as if 
it had sprung a hemorrhage at the mention 
of Joel Langworthy’s name. Sweat stood 
on his forehead; his hand trembled. “I 
thought it was the work of a madman—lI 
charged it to another!” he groaned. 

“Another?” The schoolmaster looked at 
him strangely. “Who else is there outside 
of hell to charge with a crime like that?” 

“I thought it was some half-witted per- 
son known to Moore—some poor creature 
who suffered these wild relapses—some- 
body that he was responsible for in some 
way. I thought that—I even thought at 
times that it was Moore himself! God 
pardon me for the unspeakable wrong I 
have done him!” 

“Moore!” said the schoolmaster in hor- 
rified astonishment, looking at his friend 
in more of censure than sympathy for the 
grueling of conscience that he was suffer- 
ing that moment. And again, his 
white, his eyes staring: “Moore!” 


face 


“Oh, I've had a thousand wild conjec- 
tures around him and his lonely old 
house,” said Randolph, grinding his face 


into his hands like a groveling penitent: 
“but I never suspected Langworthy. I 
thought Moore might have somebody, even 
a crazy son, locked up in some room of 
that old house—he gave me such mysteri- 
ous hints; he had such spasms of what 
seemed to me nothing but colic of the 
conscience.” . 

The schoolmaster was silent, 
it from this view of a stranger. 

“He warned me against something”— 
Randolph looked up almost defiantly—‘in 
a vague, incoherent -way the very night 
this”—lifting his arm—“happened to me. 
He was shaken to the foundation. | 
thought he was carrying some secret—and 
I believed Juliet partly knew—that he was 
afraid would come out on him, and add to 
his shame and sorrow in the end.” 

“It was not an unreasonable conclusion, 
all considered, John.” 


(Continued next week.) 


pondering 





The man who has a determined resolu- 
tion to do his duty in every instance and 
who adheres steadily to his resolution is a 
perfect man.—Reid. 


Reduce Weight 
Happily 


A new book telling how to become thin 
in a pleasant, safe, easy way, and remain 
gracefully slender, vivacious, cheerful, is 
titled: “Reduce Weight Happily.” Will be 
sent free, in plain wrapper, on request to 
Korein Co., NA-272, Station F, New York, 
N. Y. Imprope your health, figure, com- 
plexion and win success! Lose 10 to 60 
pounds.—Adv. 
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TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


We will send you Essenkay to try i own 
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Ten Day's Free Trial Offer and Free Booklet. 


The EssenKay Propucts Co. 
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WANTED AT ONCE real 


Thousands Clerks at Washington, D. C. 
Maii Carriers,—Mail Clerks,—Ry. Mail Clerks 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 
Dept. $74, Rochester, N.Y. 


This coupon, filled out as directed, entit 
les the sender to(1) free san _ exami 
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“Government Positions and How to Get Them; 
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No craving for tobacco in any form 
when you begin taking Tobacco Redeemer. 
Don’t try to quit the tobacco habit un- 
aided. It’ salosing fightagainstt heavy odds 
and means a serious shock to the nervous 
system, Let the tobacco habit quit YOU. 
It will quit you, if you will just take 
Tob Red r, according to direc- 








tions for two or three days. It is a most 
marvelously quick and thoroughly reliable 
remedy for the tobacco habit. 


Nota Substitute 


Tobacco Redeemer contains no habit- 
forming drugs of any kind. Itisin no sense 
a@ substitute for tobacco. After finishing 
the treatmentyou have absolutely nodesire 
y to use tobacco again or to continue the use 
of the remedy. It makes not a particle of 
Gifference how long you have been using 
| tobacco, how much you use orin what form 
you use it—whether you smoke cigars, 
cigarettes, pipe, chew plug or fine cut or 
use snuff, Tobacco Redeemer will positive- 
ly banish every trace of desire in from 48 
to 72 hours. This we absolutely guarantee 
in every case or money refunded. 

Write today for our free booklet showing 
thedeadly effectof tobacco upon the human 
system and positive proof that Tobacco 
Redeemer will quickly free you of the habit. 


Newell Pharmacal Gempary. 
Dept. 346 St. Lo 
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quick—for these rebuilt Underwoods 
U.S. Govt. bought 


are getting scarce. 
100,000 Underwoods, Genuine Visible Un- 
derwoods at big saving, 5-Year Guarantee, 
Try it 10 DAYS FREF. Rent or buy, 
Write quick for Offer No.gqg . 


Typewriter Emporium, 34-36 W. Lake St., C 








NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


—Every Deaf Person Knows That. 
I make myself hear after being deaffor25 years’ with 
these Artificial Ear Jrums. I 
wear them day and night. 
They are perfectly com‘ -rt- 
gy able. No one sees them. 
Write meand I will tell B har 
a@true story, how I got de 
‘end how I make you hear. 























| LUCID INTERVALS 








It was on a little branch railway in a 
Southern state that the New England wom- 
an ventured to refer to the high rates. “It 
seems to me five cents a mile is extortion,” 
she said, with frankness, to her Southern 
cousin. 

“It’s a big lot of money to pay if you 
think of it by the mile,” said the Southern- 
er, in her soft drawl; “but you just think 
how cheap it is by the hour, Cousin Annie 
—-only about 35 cents.”—Grit. 





“What is your religion?” 
“Just at present, winning the war.”—De- 
troit Free Press. 


“What is your favorite text in the 
Bible?” asked Brown. 

“John xxi., 3,” replied Jones. 

“And what is John xxi., 3?” asked Brown. 
I go fishing,” replied Jones.—Cincin- 
nati Enquirer. 


oe 








“My wife got me into a bad scrape this 
morning,” said Jones. 

“That so?” asked Brown. “How did that 
happen?” 

“I started to shave before I discovered 
that she had been using my razor to peel 
potatoes,” replied Jones. innati En- 
quirer. 





Visitor in England—Personally, I don’t 
think much of the American method of 
spelling. 

Pretty Hostess—Why not? 

Visitor—Well, take parlour, for instance, 
Having “u” in it makes all the difference 
in the world. London Tit-Bits. 


Angry Prof- Do you think this class is 
a joke, young man? 

Stude—No, sir, I’m not laughing at the 
class. Jack-o’-Lantern. 

“Can I interest you in a piano-player?” 
said the agent at the door. 

“No,” replied the man of the house, “but 
if you know a good garden weeder I might 
be interested.”—Detroit Free Press. 

“One of our members lost his reason: last 
night.” 

“How terrible! How did it happen? 

“Why, he had one when he left the club, 
but he forgot it before he got home.”— 
Judge. 


9” 


—_—_—_— « 
“So you think Katherine made a very 
suitable match?” 
“Yes, indeed. You know what a nervous, 
excitable girl she was. Well, she married 
a composer.—Boston Transcript. 


Sub-editor—A correspondent wishes to 
know why they whitewash the inside of a 
henhouse. 

Editor—Tell him it’s to keep the hens 
from picking the grain out of the wood. 


“What did your coal dealer say when 
you placed your order for next winter’s 
coal?” 

“Told me he hadn’t delivered all the or- 
ders he had for last winter’s coal yet.”— 
Detroit Free Press. 


Small Boy—My father’s got a new set of 
teeth. 

Friend—What’s to become of the old 
ones? 

Small Boy—Oh, I guess they’ll cut ’em 
down for me.—New York Evening World. 


In a case of breach of promise the de- 
fendant was allowed to say a word on his 


own behalf. “Yes.” he said, “I kissed her 
almost continually every evening I called 
at her house.” 
Counsel for the plaintiff was pleased. 
“Then you confess it?” he said. 
“Yes, I do confess it. But I had to do it.” 
“You had to do it? What do you mean?” 
“That was the ohly way I could keep 
her from singing!”’—London Tit-Bits. 


> 


“George,” said the wife to her generally 
unappreciative husband, “how do you like 
my new hat?” 

“Well, my dear,” said George with great 
candor, “to tell you the truth—” 

“Stop right there, George! If you’re 
going to talk that way about it I don’t 
want to know.”—Grit. 


“A horse ran away with me,” said the 
little man, “and I didn’t get out for two 
months.” 

“That’s nothing,” said the big man. “I 
ran away with a horse, and I didn’t get 
out for two years.”—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


“Dearie, Miss Punkvoicer is now going to 
sing ‘The Star Spangled Banner.’ 

“All right,” he replied. “I suppose [ll 
have to stand for it.”—Detroit Free Press. 


Ensign—See the captain on that bridge, 
five miles away? 
* Gun-pointer—Aye, aye, sir. 

Ensign—Hit him in the eye with a 13- 
inch shell. 

Gun-pointer—Which eye, sir?—Judge. 


Ike—Al is the first guy they tell you 
about in school these days, isn’t he? 
Wike—Al who? 


Ike—Alphabet.—Boy’s Life. 





“IT cannot understand me your slang.” 

“What’s the trouble, count?” 

“There seems to be no difference be- 
tween ze fat chance and ze slim chance, as 
you say.”—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


“WHO ONLY STAND AND WAIT.” 
“They also serve——” 
But we have stood these many months, 
Taut and set 
To gpur our small wits and high resolves 
Across the burning plains of France, 
And filled our souls with cannonades 
And come to dream in stuff of fire and 
death. 
Beating our sharp fancies ’tii they bled 
Dry of fear or brooding or the secret hope 
To hold some corner of ourselves intact 
From all the cataclysm asked; 
Long since we dipped our souls in such a 
brine 
That now we shiver here outside the fires 
In France, and all the death we know 
Is commonplace and waiting and the beat 
Of eager pulses in an ordered place 
Far from France; 
*Til we have come to think it cowardice 
To anywhere be safe or look upon a wom- 
an’s face 
Or walk the earth outside of France: 
We “also serve,” but God! 
See how this waiting renders us apart, 
See all our heart and dream and soul 
Is leaping, fighting, dying, winning, 
Tossing over there. 
—Lieut. John Temple Graves, Jr. 








A GENTLE HINT. 

As he stood watching an old colored man 
at his work the stranger from the North 
noticed that the old fellow paused now and 
then when a man on horseback went rid- 
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ing by, took off his worn old hat, bowed, 
and addressed the equestrian in each case 
respectfully as “kunnel”. At length when 
he had seen a number of “kunnels” go by, 
all of them greeted thus deferentially by 
the darky, the Northern man became curi- 
ous and, approaching the fence by the 
roadside, said: “Tell me, Uncle, what is a 
‘kunnel’?” 

The old man straightened up slowly, 
walked over and leaned up in a comfort- 


able position against the fence. “Dey’s 
sewral ways dat can be -splained, Boss”, 
said he.~ “Some is bawn kunnels kase 


kunnels is runnin’ in de fam’ly gineration 
after gineration. Den, I knows some dat’s 
only jes’ ’pinted kunnels. An’ a good many, 
Boss, is kunnels kase dey don’ fergit de 
cullod folkse’s. S’pose a white ge’man hands 
me a dollah or even two bit8”—here the old 
darky looked hopefully and expectantly at 
his questioner—“why, Boss, I reckon I 
ain’t never gwine fergit to call dat man 
‘kunnel’.” 





THEY’RE ON THEIR WAY. 

“My word is as good as my bond,” said 
a shady character in an old musical com- 
edy. “I tink schoost about,” the comedian 
replied. The Germans are like that. It was 
apparent in 1914 and it is doubly appar- 
ent now, that the Germans are a people 
with whom it is impossible to confer and 
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its second year in the 


ONG-HI THEWAR ?. 


With this country entering 
“World War’’ it is doubtful if the song which will be 


known as the “‘Hit of the War.’’ has as yet made its 


ippearance. While it is true that such War Songs a3 
“Over There” and ‘‘Liberty Bell’’ have made some im- 
pression, have Our Boys adopted another ‘“‘It’s A Long 
Way To Tipperary,’’ which has been the great favorite 
with the “English Tommies’? Inasmuch as _ several 
Commanders of our training cantonments have requested 


boys in the service to write such a song, it appears to 
be still wanting. ; 
Have you an idea which you think might be used as 


the subject for a Patriotic or War Song? so, you 
may secure some valuable information and assistance by 
writing for a Free Copy of our new booklet entitled 
“SONG WRITERS’ MANUAL AND GUIDE.” We 
revise song-poems, compose and arrange music, secure 


copyright and facilitate free publication or outright sale. 
s submitted examined FREE. 
Bidg., N. Y. C. 


settle this matter out of court. There is 
really only one satisfactory thing to do 
with a German, and that is to kill him. 
We must kill a great many. Our job is 
long and hard, but it is as plain as a 
pikestaff. We have got to take the German 
army and knock it into Kingdom Come. 
§nd we need no better battlecry than the 
warwhoop of the great Kentuckian, Col. 
Watterson: “To Hell with the Hohenzol- 
lerns and the MHapsburgs.’—Stars and 
Stripes. 





Seaman—Is that hash they have so often 
at mess hard to make? 

Mess Attendant—Well, you see, they 
don’t really make it; it accumulates ——Cam- 
ouflage. 


“Robbie can’t you play without making 
all that noise?” “No, mamma, I can’t. You 
see, we’re playin’ picnic, and a storm has 
come up and I’m the thunder?”—Yonkers 
Statesman. 


M note Be» 


ALMOST INSTANT RELIEF 
MOST PAINFUL PILES DISAPPEAR 











intment 


A most remarkable Remedy. Should be in every 
| household. Will heal old sores, Makes new skin 
| grow on raw flesh. Has done so in severe cases of 

Salt Rheum. Acts like magic in relieving severe 
Piles. Wonderful for subduing pain. Restores to 
normal condition. SJanishes even Chilblains. Heals 
Catarrh, Bruises, Cuts, Sunburn. Eruptions, Pim- 
ples disappear. Better than Complexion Cream to 
give a Rose Leaf Complexion. Makes the skin soft 
and delicate. 

Satisfaction or your money back. If your dealer 
| has not got it buy of us direct. Magic Balm Oint- 

ment. 0c per jar. You will say ‘‘Nothing like it.’’ 


It is Magic in its effect. 
GEO. CALLAHAN & CO., 
218 Front St., New York City 


DEAFNESS IS MISERY 


Iknow because I was Deaf and had Head 
Noises for over 3C years. My invisible 
Anti-septic Ear Drums restored my hear- 
} ing and stopped Head Noises, and willdo 

it for you. They are Tiny Megaphones, 
4 Cannot be seen when worn. Easy to put 

In, easy totakeout. Are “Unseen Com- 
forts.’’ Inexpensive. Writefor Booklet and 


my sworn statement ofhowlIr 
my hearing. NARD Ce! 


S_ ite 173, 70 Fifth Ave., New York City 


MEN-Stop Growing Old 


Recover and regain your youthful Vim, Vigor 
and Vitality without drugs. WRITE FOR OUR FREE LETTER 
ddress: W. P. Moyer & Co., Box 115, Freeburg, Pa. 


















FREE TO 


ASTHMA SUFFERERS 


A New Home Cure That Anyone Can Use 
Without Discomfort or Loss of Time. 


We have a New Method that cures Asthma, and we 
want you to try it at our expense. No matte? 
whether your case is of long-standing or recent de- 
velopment, whether it is present as Hay Fever or 
chronic Asthma, you should send for a free trial of 
our method. No matter in what climate you live, 
bO matter what your age or occupation, if you are 
troubled with asthma, our method should relieve 
you promptly. 

We especially want to send it to those apparently 
hopeless cases, where all forms of inhalers, douches, 
opium preparations, fumes, ‘‘patent smokes,”’ etc., 
have failed. We want to show everyone at our own 
expense, that this new method is designed to end 
all difficult breathing, all wheezing, and all those 
terrible paroxysms at once and for all time. 

This free offer is too important to neglect a single 














day. Write today and then begin the method at once. 
Send no money. Simply mail coupon below. Do it 
today. 
FREE ASTHMA COUPON 
FRONTIBR ASTHMA CO., Room 702 T 
Niagara and Hudson Sts., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Send free trial of your method to: 
75 4m ues PRICES SMASHED 
OUR LOSss. YOUR GAIN 
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@- 9 ants Elegantly engraved, double hunt- 
5 ing or open face case, stem wind 
/ : and set gold watch. Very fine ful) 
. jeweled movement, A GUARAN- 
TEED ACCURATE TIME 
KEEPER. SEND NO MONEY. 
ame Special limited time offer. We will 
pamsend to any address fer full exam- 
oa ination thie latest model, reliahle 
raiload style watch,U.O.D, $3-75 

and charges by mail or express. 

EE. Agold plated chain and 
EXCELSIOR WATCH 
*» Dept. 57. CHICAGO, ILL. 

Write for 


WANTED NEW IDEAS **""« ‘: 


ventions Wanted by manufacturers and $1,000,000 in 
prizes offered for inventions. Send sketch for FREE 
opinion as to patentability. Our four books sent FREE 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 850 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 














Z ‘crew charm. 
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Poem 
KNICKERBOCKER STUDIOS83 Gaiety 


RECIPE 


I will gladly send any Rheumatism sufferer a 
Simple Herb Recipe Absolutely Free that Complete- 
ly Cured me of a terrible attack of muscular and 
inflammatory Rheumatism of long standing after 
I have given 
it te many sufferers who believed their cases hope- 
less, yet they found relief from their suffering by 
It also relieves Sciatica 
as Neuralgia, and is a wonderful 
You are most welcome to this Herb 
I believe 
you will consider it a God-Send after you have put 
There is nothing injurious contained 
and you can see for yourself exactly what 
I will gladly send this Recipe— 
send 
N, 2650 Magnolia 


everything else I tried had failed me. 


taking these simple herbs. 
promptly, a’ wel 
blood purifier, 
Reeipe if you will send for it at once. 


it to the test. 
n it, 
you are taking. 
absolutely free—to any sufferer 
name and address. W. K, SUTTO 
Avenue, Los Angeles, California. 


who will 












































Vitality for All 


The Dr. Lorenz Electro Body 
Battery is the greatest inven- 
tion for debility the world has 
no 
no ul- 


ever known. No drugs, 
medicine, no dieting, 
usual demands of any 


sort 
are asleep. 
Ousness, stomach, 


parable. 





It sends a stream of vital 
life into your nerves, organs 
and blood during the time you 
For treatment of 
rheumatism, weak back, nerv- 
liver and 
kidney disorders it is incom- 
Write today for Free 
illustrated factory price list. 


P.D.C. Lorenz Electric Works 
2240 Lincoln Ave., Chicago, Hl. 












out. 








Subscription Price $1.50 per year 















Special Combination Offer 


popularity. 
for $1.50; or in combination: 







The Pathfinder ............ 
Address: THE PATHFINDER PU 









ctor — Primary Plans 


The Best National Publication for Teachers 


NORMAL 
recognized as the formost “ I 1 
by far excelling all other educational journais in size, circulation, 
eharacter of contents and helpfulness to teachers. 
monthly durin f 
and each number is filled witb the choicest and best educational 
material obtainable. 


The contents are adapted to the daily needs of teachers of all 
grades and of rural schools, and comprise Methods, Aids and Sug- 
gestions in English, Literature, Dramatization, Composition, Arith- 
metic, Geography, 2 
Drawing, Penmanship, Hygiene, Busy Work and many other topics. 


The contributors to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans are se- 
lected from the most ; 
respective branches and their articles present the latest and most 
approved methods in use in the schoolroom. 


Particular attention is given to iltustrations, 
full page drawings for Busy Work, Construction Work, Cut Outs, 
Language Lessons, 
Drawings, etc. 
tinctive feature, 
Large size pictures for Picture Study are given with small 
ictures for pupils’ use. Each number contains several 
entertainment 
Speak, Music and Programs for Special Days. 
ehange and Help-One-Another Club is a most valuable department. 

Normal Instructor-Primary Plans is enthusiastically endorsed 
by Superintendents, Principals and leading educators everywhere. 
respect and an indispensable aid to teachers who are desirous of enhancing their success. 

We feel particularly fortunate in being able to give 
our readers an opportunity to secure Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans in combination with the Pathfinder, at a bargain price. 
compares with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans in quantity, variety and helpfulness of matter sup- 
plied. That fully one-third of the teachers in America are subscribers to it speaks volumes for its 
We furnish the Pathfinder one year for $1.00; Normal Instructor-Primary Plans one year 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, 


BLISHING CO., - - WASHINGTON, D. C. 


INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY 
educational 


PLANS 
magazine 


is everywhere 
in the world, 


It is published 
the school year from September to June inclusive, 


History, Spelling, Picture Study, Agriculture, 


successful educators and teachers in their 





whiecb include 
Designs for Calendars, Borders, Blackboard 
Page and double page Poster Patterns are a dis- 
with full size figures for reproduction and cut 


pases of 
Exercises, Pieces to 
The Teachers Ex- 


aterial, consisting of Plays, 
It is thoroughly practical ia every 


No other educational journal 


i100) 2°" $2.25 


year, 
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The Oliver Tyscweltancited $100—Now $49 


A $2,000,000 Guarantee that it is the Identical Model 





OPO pee prey boc oeor 


Be veour own salesman and earn $51. It used You now deal direct—sell to yourself, with no 
to be that 15,000 salesmen and agents, office one to influence you. This puts the Oliver ona 
rents in 50 cities and other expenses demanded merit test. No middle men—no useless tolls. 


50 per cent of the price. But all that is ended. 
You get the identical typewriter formerly priced 
$100---not a cent’s alteration in value. The 
finest, the most expensive, the latest Oliver 


The entire facilities of the company are de- 
voted exclusively to the production and distribu- 
tion of Oliver Typewriters. 





Model. Old methods were wasteful. Our new You Save $51 

plan is way in advance. It is in keeping with ; : 
) new economic tendencies. It does away with This is the first time in history that a new 
he waste. Inflated prices are doomed forever. standard $100 typewriter has been offered for 


49. Remember, we do not offer a substitute 
Brand New---Never Used ey cheaper nor different. But the same 

Do not confuse this with offers of earlier splendid Oliver used by the big concerns. Over 

} models, rebuilt or second hand. Note the sig- 600,000 Olivers have been sold. 

nature of this advertisement. This is a $2,000,- 


. We ship direct from the factory to you. No 
000 concern. 


money down---no red tape. Try the Oliver 
We offer new Olivers at half price ; Nine at our expense. If you decide to keep 

because we have put typewriter sell- Mail it, send us $3.00 per month. If you return ' 

ing on an efficient, scientific basis. it, we even refund the shipping charges. 

You are not placed under the slightest ob- 

secleetetiate iat llsletntalihaelabeetatelabtetateelbl * Nine ! ligation. That's our wate plan. We rely 

THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, = : on your judgment. We know you don’t 





ThisCoupon 
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128a Oliver Typewriter Bidg., Chicago, Hi. ° want fo pay double. And who wants a les- 
3.3 pag Ne se" Seene  - ser. typewriter? You may have an Oliver 
Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days free inspection. a f f ial -b arti ! 
[f I keep it, I will pay $49 at the rate of $3 per month. g or tree tria y, Gnecking the coupon. Or you may 
The title to remain in you until fully paid for. * ask for further information. 
e 
My shipping point is eo a aE An Amazing Book 
This does not place me under any obligation to buy. If I choose @ All the secrets of the typewriter world are revealed in our stat { 
{ ur iv rill ship i E four expens ie 8 : “ . ‘The ; . i ; 
uk ot fe Ker ogg I will ship it back at your expense at the w tiling book entitled ‘The High Cost of Typewriters—The Reason L 
Sas io hi it eallied te. >A _ @ ~— and the Remedy’'’—sent free if you mail the coupon now. Also 0 
CO Pie ene nti! + order it. Mail me your @ our catalog. Order your free trial Oliver—or ask for further in- 
vook The high cost of Typewriters—The reason and the & formiatl ‘ a my 
Remedy,’’ your de luxe catalogs and further information. ba a ; L 
~ Canadian Price, $62.65 L: 
aa = THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO., . 
: 128a Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, IIL. S| 
Street Address - ” & NOTE CAREFULLY. This coupon will bring you either the Oliver Nine ni 
: & for free trial or further information. Check carefully which you wish. ot 
Ciry . State s — — R 
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